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A STUDY OF HORATIO PARKER 
By DAVID STANLEY SMITH 


obligation to the group of composers who as young men were 

drawn together by ties of friendship and, it may be, a common 
feeling of being on the defensive, active as they were in an art 
little respected by the intellectuals of their day. Chadwick, 
Foote, MacDowell, Whiting, and Parker were pioneers. They 
were the first to see springs of water rise in the desert of American 
music. The only surviving name of a still older generation of 
musicians who dared to peep out of the choir loft of the New 
England meeting-house into the great and glowing world is that of 
John Knowles Paine, founder of the Division of Music in Harvard 
College. A good measure of the missionary spirit was needed in 
the 1880s. The few men who were endowed with the gift of music 
had the task of converting an indifferent America to a due regard 
for the art as something worthy of a real man’s life work. Poetry 
and painting had been established, though still slightly under 
suspicion, but music was good only for the ladies’ seminary. 

These New England composers did not resort to propaganda 
or the writing of articles to draw recognition for music or for them- 
selves, but won their point by hard labor in the study. They 
produced much music but little talk. 

With the exception of Arthur Foote the men I have mentioned 
received most of their training abroad. In their time France had 
not been discovered as a fit place for the study of music. Germany 
was, of course, the only country for this, as it was for graduate 
study in any field. So German influence is strong in our native 
music, some of it leaking through England by the Hindel-Mendels- 
sohn channel. 


[’: is not generally realized that American music is under a great 
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Though Horatio William Parker was trained under this influ- 
ence he remained true to the New England type as man and as 
composer. He left Boston at the early age of seventeen in order 
to study music in Germany, but he never became Germanized 
beyond absorbing the German respect for contrapuntal and formal 
interest in music and acquiring the external accomplishment of 
speaking German as easily and perfectly as English. His music is, 
after all, well steeped in Americanism, its native quality being 
strengthened but not greatly altered by what he learned in Munich. 

Parker was born on September 15, 1863, in Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, and was laid to rest there on December 20, 1919. 
From both parents he inherited a taste for art. His father, Charles 
Edward Parker, an architect of high reputation, was superinten- 
dent of construction for all Government buildings in New England. 
His mother, Isabella Graham Jennings, was richly endowed with 
intellectual gifts and a marked appreciation of music. From her 
Horatio received not only the stimulus for the study of music but 
practical assistance in the form of texts for some of his most impor- 
tant choral works, among them thetranslation of ““Hora Novissima” 
and the poem for “St. Christopher.” There was a fine and con- 
stant devotion between mother and son. 

The boy did not settle down to real work in music until after 
his fourteenth year, his love of out-of-door play being great during 
his early years, as indeed it was throughout his life. Once under 
way, however, his energy as a musician carried him along rapidly 
and brilliantly. At sixteen he became organist of a small church 
in Dedham, near Boston, and later of St. John’s Church, in Rox- 
bury. He soon began to make small compositions for the choir. 
Yet his musicianship could hardly have been mature, judging from 
his confession that at this time he could read music only with 
difficulty, so much so that he was obliged to commit to memory 
the whole program, hymns and all, for each service. 

Serious study now seemed necessary. His early teachers were 
Stephen A. Emery, John Orth, and George W. Chadwick. Mr. 
Chadwick bears witness to Parker’s impatience with things 
academic and restrictive. Those who knew Parker in later years 
can well believe that absolute docility on the part of the young 
pupil was hardly to be expected. Parker himself did a little 
teaching, but, as he afterwards said, “not enough to do any 
harm.” 

Resistance to the dictates of musical law and order could 
hardly last under the stern rule of Josef Rheinberger; so when 
Parker found himself enrolled in the classes of the eminent director 
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of the Hochschule fiir Musik in Munich, in 1880, his rebellion 
collapsed. In practice and criticism from that time on he showed 
the greatest respect for fineness of detail and the keenest 
appreciation of niceties. 

Parker captured the admiration of Rheinberger. It is said 
that the teacher regarded him as the best organist among his 
pupils. On his side Parker saw the fine series of organ sonatas 
by Rheinberger unfold as the master would bring in the new 
manuscripts. His love for these perfect and varied compositions 
was based not only on his healthy admiration of a good job, but 
on a sentiment not unlike the devotion that gripped the students 
of César Franck. 

With the exception of the “Twenty-Third Psalm” for women’s 
voices and organ, later revised and embellished with obbligati for 
harp and violin, Parker had written no large composition. His 
graduation from the School at Munich in 1885 was, however, the 
occasion for the performance, under Parker’s direction, of his ““King 
Trojan” for chorus, solos, and orchestra. Unlike most “student 
. pieces” this work did not die on its birthday, but appeared later 
on a program of the Worcester (Massachusetts) Festival. 

Towards the end of his stay in Munich he became engaged to a 
fellow student, Anna Plissl, the daughter of a bank official of that 
city. There was an interim of a year between the engagement 
and the marriage, during which time he held a teaching position 
at the Cathedral School at Garden City, Long Island. Upon his 
return to Munich the wedding took place. The young pair finally 
settled in New York, where for several years Parker struggled for 
a living as teacher and organist. Mrs. Parker helped in holding 
back the wolf from the door by working hard at piano teaching. 
He had resumed his work at Garden City and at the National 
Conservatory, in New York, where he was associated on the 
faculty with Antonin Dvorak. He was organist of St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, and later of St. Andrew’s, Harlem, also of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. It was during this period that he composed 
much of his music for practical use in the church, anthems, services, 
and hymns. 

No choirmaster can fail to be grateful for these compositions. 
They combine in a curious way respect for tradition (Parker was 
always a faithful communicant of the Episcopal Church) with an 
escape from the dullness that is the distinguishing mark of much 
of the older church music of this type. It is English, but with an 
ingratiating admixture of New World buoyancy. A loss of 
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sternness is compensated for by original touches of harmony and 
pleasantness of melody. Parker, even in these simple composi- 
tions, never allowed himself to merge with a “school” of composers, 
but in every piece is unmistakably Parker. He wrote always with 
a chorus in mind and disapproved of the church quartet (the 
expression ‘“‘quartet choir” was always anathema to him, and he 
regarded it as a contradiction in terms). 

Parker’s residence in New York came to an end in 1893, and he 
returned, not reluctantly, to Boston as organist and choirmaster at 
Trinity Church. Here he found his old friends Chadwick, Foote, 
and Whiting, and spent many happily contentious hours in their 
company. He once described the criticisms that the young men 
made of one another’s music as “‘characterized by candor rather 
than courtesy.” In 1893 he composed “Caéhal Mor of the Wine- 
red Hand,” a ballad for baritone and orchestra. For many years 
he regarded this as his finest composition. Indeed, it still stands 
out as an important work of the period, and has conspicuous 
originality and colorfulness; it is truly “modern” music as things go 
in the early ’90s. 

By far the most important of Parker’s works of his early 
period, and one of the most important in the whole range of 
American music, is “Hora Novissima,” Op. 30, set to the beautiful 
Latin poem of Bernard de Morlaix, and finely translated into 
English by Isabella G. Parker. This was composed in 1891 and 
1892. The score was submitted for a prize offered by the National 
Conservatory. It did not win the prize, but the composer was 
partly consoled by the victory which came to his “Dream King 
and His Love,” Op. 31, a less important work. “Hora Novissima”’ 
was brought to performance on May 2, 1893, by the Church 
Choral Society of New York at the Church of Zion and St. Timothy, 
and later performances under more favorable circumstances 
followed. Boston heard the Hindel and Haydn Society give it 
in 1894. The writer of this article was present at a performance 
of it at the Cincinnati Festival the same year, Theodore Thomas 
conducting. No work by an American comes to mind that has 
enjoyed so great and lasting a popularity as “Hora Novissima.” 
Choruses large and small still continue to give it. 

“Hora Novissima” made its way to England, where Parker 
conducted it at the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, in 1899. 
The immediate success it won inspired the managers of the Here- 
ford Festival to “order” a new choral work. Parker, ever ready 
with ideas and quick to put them down, responded with the 
“‘Wanderer’s Psalm,” Op. 50. This and the “Star Song,” Op. 54, 
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written for the Norwich Festival in 1902, achieved only moderate 
successes. His fame in England was strengthened by the per- 
formance at Bristol of the largest and most ambitious of his 
oratorios, “The Legend of St. Christopher,” Op. 43, the text by the 
composer’s mother. The Third Act of this work was given at 
Worcester the same summer. 

The cordiality of the English people towards the music of 
Parker found ceremonious expressiorin the award of the degree of 
Doctor of Music by Cambridge University in 1902. 

These few years were the climax of Horatio Parker’s career. 
It is to be regretted that his own country was less appreciative of 
his talents than was England. With the exception of “Hora 
Novissima” the works just mentioned have not aroused the popular 
regard that is due them. 

The ‘“‘Wanderer’s Psalm” (Psalm CVII), in particular, 
deserves a hearing even now. The critic of to-day, having come 
through great tribulation into a power to endure modern disso- 
nance, may find this music too agreeable, he may even find it a re- 
statement of “Hora Novissima” in less glowing terms, he may cavil 
at the free use of the old Tonus Peregrinus, and at the curious 
coincidence of the melody for soprano, “He turneth the floods,” 
with the English horn theme in Franck’s symphony (perhaps not 
realizing that Parker, in 1900, had heard little or no music of 
Franck). Yet as a work of simple beauty, beautifully written, 
ready for practical use by singers and orchestra of moderate 
attainments, the ““Wanderer’s Psalm” must be placed among the 
noblest American compositions. There is in it a Northern gray- 
ness of tone, as there is in much of Parker’s music, a kind of 
modernized Puritanism, which harmonizes with any Anglo- 
American’s outlook on life. 

In “The Legend of St. Christopher” Parker is more of an 
experimenter. A slightly Wagnerian treatment, with the use 
of motif, appears for the first time in his music. But clarity and 
reserved elegance and formalism are not sacrificed for the drama. 
“St. Christopher” reaches its high moment in the religious scene. 
Here, in the great “Gloria in excelsis” and the a cappella chorus, 
“Jam sol recedit” (probably Parker’s finest and most beautiful 
composition), the composer accomplishes new and splendid 
things. American music at the turn of the century shows no 
passages comparable with these in originality and massiveness 
of structure. 

And yet the world comes back again and again to “Hora 
Novissima,” possibly because in this work Parker’s distinctive 
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style is for the first time fully developed. His originality—and 
“Hora Novissima” is very original—is the more striking in that 
repetition of treatment has not yet set in. The melody and part- 
writing are particularly fascinating, and the sentiment, which lies 
midway between the celestial and human, responds naturally to 
the feeling of the thoughtful listener. 

To resume our biography—Yale University called Parker in 
1894 to the newly established Chair of Music. Dr. Gustave 
Stoeckel had given instruction in organ-playing and had conducted 
the choir in the College for many years, but the actual founding of 
a department of Music was coincident with the arrival of Parker 
and his colleagues, Samuel S. Sanford, a highly gifted pianist, and 
the violinist Isidor Troostwyk. 

Parker’s classes were first held in the Treasury Building in the 
middle of the Yale Campus, the money-changers being on the 
second floor of the queer little edifice (long ago razed), and a few 
students with the professor in charge occupying a double room 
down stairs, with a piano and blackboard for tools. The method 
of dispensing instruction in composition was the impromptu writing 
of exercises in counterpoint, fugues, and even overtures for 
orchestra, score and all, on the blackboard, the essay usually 
being a composite of the more acceptable passage submitted by 
the students and a large measure of Parker’s own ideas. In quick 
criticism and composing under these conditions Parker showed 
great ability. 

From the beginning the students were expected to compose. 
Parker’s creed was “the best way to appreciate music is to make 
it.” The Department of Music was later made into one of the 
“Schools” of the University. The prestige of its Dean (Parker 
had been given the title in 1904), and the general growth of interest 
in music led to the rapid building up of the School. In 1901 the 
classes in the Theory of Music were moved to the former residence 
of ex-President Timothy Dwight, whose friendliness towards the 
School and to Parker himself was always marked. In 1917 this 
building was torn down and the beautiful Sprague Memorial Hall, 
the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and her mother, was 
erected in its place. 

The Yale School of Music must be regarded as Parker’s 
creation. The general scheme of the ccurse, the insistence upon 
a five-year discipline in theory as a necessary training for every 
recipient of the degree of Bachelor of Music, the emphasis on 
composition, and the less tangible bequest of a high spiritual out- 
look on music, these all come from Parker. 
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With the work of teaching Parker combined conducting. 
From 1894 he directed the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, an 
organization that had been formed just before his coming to Yale, 
but which, through Parker’s management, became affiliated with 
the School of Music and to this day draws its financial support 
from the University. In bringing about the affiliation Parker 
did a unique thing in university music, for there is no other instance 
of a professional orchestra being directly and wholly maintained 
by an educational institution. 

He was conductor also of the New Haven Oratorio Society, 
on whose programs were to be found such works as Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” ““The Dream of Gerontius,” and “St. Christo- 
pher.” Along with this his activities spread to Derby, a city 
neighboring upon New Haven, where a thriving choral society 
gave concerts under his direction for many years. The Eurydice 
Club, of Philadelphia, and the men’s chorus, the Orpheus Club, 
also sought him out as leader. Sunday brought no rest, for his 
duties as organist of the Church of St. Nicholas, on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, occupied him during two services each week. 

It may be of interest to follow Parker through a week, typical 
of the weeks through which he passed for many years. Late 
Saturday afternoon, choir rehearsal in New York; Sunday, service 
morning and evening; Monday afternoon and evening in Phila- 
delphia for rehearsals of the Eurydice and Orpheus Clubs; night 
train to New York, thence to New Haven for two classes on 
Tuesday; Tuesday evening, by trolley to Derby for a rehearsal 
of the Derby Choral Club, arriving in New Haven at midnight; 
Wednesday, a lecture on the History of Music and a class in com- 
position; Thursday, again two classes; Thursday evening, rehearsal 
of the New Haven Oratorio Society; Friday morning, rehearsal 
of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra; Saturday, off again for 
New York. Naturally these rehearsals culminated in frequent 
concerts. Then there was the inevitable grind of the Dean’s office, 
with conferences and letter-writing. 

With all this he found time for bicycle trips and golf. Exercise 
was necessary and agreeable. Only an athletic constitution and 
an indomitable spirit could carry a man through a schedule such 
as has been outlined, and these Parker had in full measure. It 
seems incredible, but through this period Parker composed in- 
cessantly. There was always a score in the making. 

Parker rarely lacked a tangible stimulus for composition. 
Almost all the music from his pen was written for a commission, 
prize, or special occasion. His fame as a composer of choral music 
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brought him orders from many societies in England and America. 
At least five prizes were won by him. No other American com- 
poser has been so sought out. He was of the type of artist who 
works better if there is a definite end in view, a definite date set 
for the completion of a work. 

The wearing down process, however, was doing its work. 
The schedule irresistibly carried the man with it. Gradually ill- 
ness set in, with increase in the rheumatic pains that had distressed 
him at intervals for a long time. It soon became apparent to his 
friends that Horatio Parker had run his course. His summers at 
Blue Hill, Maine, where he had a house and a studio, and where he 
enjoyed the intimate companionship of his family and the families 
of Franz Kneisel, Henry E. Krehbiel, and others, had been the 
pleasantest of his life. But the summer of 1919 was one of illness. 
He returned to New Haven too late for the opening of the school 
term, too late for the Convocation in honor of Cardinal Mercier, 
at which his own ode “‘A. D., 1919” was given. Acting under his 
physician’s orders, he left for his daughter Isabelle’s home at 
Cedarhurst, Long Island. Here he breathed his last on December 
18, 1919. His last official act before leaving New Haven had been 
to make a suggestion or two in regard to the performance of one of 
his very few orchestral compositions, the ““Northern Ballad,” for 
which the writer was conducting the final rehearsal. 

A memorial service was held in Battell Chapel, Yale Uni- 
versity, on February 15, 1920, the program being the Andante 
from Brahms’ First Symphony, “Jam sol recedit,” from “St. 
Christopher,” and “The Dream of Mary,” a Morality, Op. 82, 
the text by John Jay Chapman, the music by Parker. 

Parker’s final composition, and one of his masterpieces, was 
the ode which he composed as companion to Brian Hooker’s 
magnificent poem, “A. D., 1919,” for a service in honor of the Yale 
men who died in the War. This work, for mixed chorus, soprano 
solo, and orchestra, was given in Woolsey Hall, Yale’s great 
auditorium, in June, 1919. One can safely say that no musical 
composition by an American ever had moved an audience as did 
this short composition. Not the least moved was conductor 
Parker himself. He knew that it was his swan-song. He knew 
also that it was the most deeply felt composition of his since far 
back in 1892, when he had written ““Hora Novissima,”’ under keen 
grief over the loss of several members of his family, whose deaths 
had occurred in quick succession. For some reason “A. D., 1919,” 
has rarely found its way far from New Haven, but there it is given 
from time to time at official ceremonies, and is known affectionately 
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as “The Ode.” The outside world is the poorer for not being 
acquainted with this work. There is surely no more poignant 
episode in American music than the phrase, “And these shall 
have sweet peace.” 

Parker once remarked that he wrote this work in such a way 
that “every man Jack in the audience might understand it.” 
In estimating Parker’s music in general one must remember this 
very service to “Jack” as one of his important contributions. 
His choral works are always practical and easily sung, and, while 
beautifully decorated, they are yet painted with a large brush. 

If “The Ode” is the tenderest and most effective of the com- 
positions in which Parker collaborated with the poet, Brian Hooker, 
the operas ““Mona” and “Fairyland” are by far the most ambitious. 
Both of these won prizes. The stir made by “Mona” at its 
performances by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1912 has not 
been forgotten. The opera achieved a succés d’estime, but a box- 
office success appeals more to a manager. The public found 
“Mona” difficult to understand, the libretto being real poetry 
and not a mere peg to hang music on, and the music too “un- 
operatic,” too gray-toned for an audience looking for entertain- 
ment. Parker had modernized his style, consciously, and perhaps 
with a feeling of having been in the past too much a man of the 
people. Yet he was not at home in opera. He used to call opera 
“a beautiful mess.” 

Following three years upon “Mona,” Parker’s second opera, 
“Fairyland,” was given in Los Angeles under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

One cannot pass lightly over these big and elaborate works. 
The scoring is brilliant, and fine moments abound. Many people 
in the audience at ““Mona” wished that Parker might have turned 
his gifts into the creation of symphonic compositions, so great 
was his mastery of orchestration and form. 

As the decades pass Horatio Parker’s fame will probably rest 
upon his contribution to the art of a cappella writing. That he 
enjoyed this kind of composition is shown by his finding a place 
for it wherever an excuse offered. One recalls the “Urbs Sion 
unica,” from “Hora Novissima,” “Jam sol recedit,” from “St. 
Christopher,” and “The righteous shall consider this,” from the 
“‘Wanderer’s Psalm.”” The most ambitious of all is the splendid 
motet, “Adstant Angelorum Chori,” Op. 45, which won a prize 
offered by the Musical Art Society of New York. In all this work 
the observer takes pleasure in a polyphony that is intellectually 
interesting but never musty, and discerns a rare insight into the 
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possibilities of sheer vocal sound and an ability to fix the boundary 
beyond which elaboration of harmony becomes a blur. No con- 
temporary of Parker, either in America or abroad, surpasses him 
in this field. 

The complete list of Parker’s numbered compositions runs 
to Opus 84, a remarkable monument to a man who apart from 
composition already had a full schedule of work. Some of the 
compositions seem to be a repetition of earlier examples; some 
show the made-to-order quality of the piéce d’occasion; in many 
of them “‘Parkerisms” recur more often than one likes. To make 
much of these things would be shallow criticism, a type of criticism 
that may justly be leveled at all composers who produce much. 
The old masters live in only a small fraction of their work. That 
does not mean that the rest is waste. Artistic endeavor has to 
be carried on in part on a relatively lower level in order to bring 
into relief the high prominences. Our American musicians should 
not forget the finer compositions of Horatio Parker. They are not 
only interesting documents illustrating the state of music in their 
day, but, many of them, are intrinsically beautiful in any age. 

It only remains to tell what manner of person Parker was. 
One may read between the lines of this account that only a man 
of great energy and electric temperament could endure through 
such a career. One will not be surprised to learn of bursts of 
temper followed by a complete calm. Parker’s devotion to his 
family was notable; indeed, the principal motive that kept his 
energies so steadily in action was the desire to provide for his wife 
and three daughters. 

Men of learning who set great store by diplomas and degrees 
should note the case of Parker. Though he deserted his scholastic 
studies at an early age for the pursuit of music, and though his 
degrees of M.A. and Mus.D. were honorary and not the reward 
for work done “‘in course,”’ few of his colleagues in the University 
showed more general acquaintance with things at large than he. 
He was a worthy member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. His diction and use of words were remarkable for beauty 
and unexpectedness. After the cares of work had quieted, and a 
game of golf had refreshed him, he would converse delightfully 
and humorously with his friends. Not every one understood him. 
Not every one knew how sensitive and friendly a spirit lay behind 
the reserved address. But everyone was fascinated by the 
original twists of his talk and his handsome, dignified appearance. 

Parker was modest and never went in for self-advertisement. 
He enjoyed his successes quietly, and, one doubts not, grieved 
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over his failures poignantly, yet without complaint. He had a 
high sense of artistic righteousness; he always insisted on the 
dignity of music. To give an instance: year after year he would 
refuse to start the orchestral overture at the Yale Commence- 
ment Exercises until everyone in the hall had been seated. Beet- 
hoven should be listened to and not be regarded as a signal for 
conversation. He hated music as an accompaniment for eating, 
and all the cheap uses to which the art is put. 

The classics were dear to him, but he studied contemporary 
scores, particularly those of Richard Strauss, whose music he 
greatly admired. He was less moved by the newer French music, 
the Rheinberger influence being strong in him up to the end. He 
was “not disturbed” by Debussy’s accompaniment to “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” since it “did not interfere with Maeterlinck’s beauti- 
ful play.” The influence of Strauss is apparent in Parker’s 
operas, particularly as regards orchestral effect, but the influence 
could hardly penetrate deep into a reserved, untheatrical native 
of Auburndale, Massachusetts, a man whose main interest lay in 
beauty of choral sound. Strauss could not serve him here, for in 
this field Strauss is not the equal of the American Parker. 
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WORKS OF HORATIO W. PARKER 


Compiled by W. Oliver Strunk, Washington, D. C. 


This bibliography is based upon a list of the works of Horatio W. Parker in the 
Library of Congress, compiled in 1921 by Walter R. Whittlesey, of the Library staff, and 
on supplementary information received in 1922 from Andrew Keogh, Librarian of Yale 
University. The arrangement by opus number adopted in previous lists of Parker's works 
(in “The Musical Times,’”’ September 1902, and in the dictionaries of Grove and Baker) 
has been retained. Single hymn-tunes have not been included. A number of Parker's 
compositions remained unpublished; these, and certain published compositions, were not 
directly accessible to the compiler. For this reason the bibliography is neither ideally accurate 
nor tdeally complete; it is offered rather as a contribution to Parker bibliography than as 
a final treatment of the subject. Some of the original publishers, listed below, are no longer 
in business, or their catalogues have been absorbed by other firms. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AMCo The American Music Co. New HWG _ The H. W. Gray Co., New York. 
York. JBM J. B. Millet Co., Boston. 
ASB A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Jc The John Church Co., Cincin- 
APS Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., Boston. nati. 
BMCo The Boston Music Co., Boston. yy, M. Leidt & Co., New York. 
CSE Charles S. Elliot & Co., New N Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
= OD _Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


CWT C. W. Thompson Co., Boston. 


ES §_ Edward Schuberth & Co, New EF Russell Bros., Boston. 


York. SB Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
GBJ The George B. Jennings Co., TP Theodore Presser Co., Philadel- 
Cincinnati. phia. 
GS G. Schirmer (Inc.), New York. WAP Wn. A. Pond, New York. 
H&L = Hall and Locke Co., Boston. YUP Yale University Press, New 
HBS H. B. Stevens Co., Boston. Haven. 


MS Manuscript 
Priv. pr.—Privately printed 
acc.—accompaniment; ch.—chorus; orch.—orchestra; org.—organ; pf.—pianoforte. 


Published and Unpublished Works, Arranged by Opus Number 





Op. 1. Mountain shepherd's song. Part- Qp.7. Symphony in C minor. MS. 


song for men’s ch. (Uhland.) [Munich, 1885.] 
i 1884. [Publ. without opus Op. 8. King Trojan. Cantata for solo 
3 voices, ch. and orch. (Fr. A. 
Op. 2. 5 part-songs. Ch. MS, 1882. Muth.) APS, 1886. [Publ. with- 
Op. 8. The Lord is my shepherd. Psalm out opus no.; performed in 
for soprano solo, women’s ch. and Munich, 1885.] 
org.; violin and harp ad lib. GS, Op. 9. 65 morceaur caractéristiques pour 
1904. [Composed in 1883.] piano. 1. Elégie. 2% Scherzo. 
Op. 4. Concert overture in E-flat. MS, 8. Impromptu. 4. Caprice. 5. 
1883. Gavotte. APS, 1886. ([Publ. 
Op. 5. Regulus. Overture in A major. without opus no.] 
MS, 1884. Op. 10. 3 love songs. Pf. acc. 1. Love's 
Op. 6. The ballad of a knight and his chase. (Thomas Lowell Bed- 
daughter. Cantata for ch. and does.) 2. Night piece to Julia. 
orch. (Leopold, Graf zu Stol- (Robert Heink[!]) 3. Orsame’s 
berg.) GS, 1891. [Publ. without song. (Sir John Suckling.) APS, 


1886. (Publ. as Op. 14.]} 


opus no.; performed in Munich, 
1884.] Op. 11. String quartet in F major. MS. 
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Op. 


Op. 
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Op. 


Op. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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Venetian overture in B-flat. Orch. 
MS. [Munich, 1884.] 

Scherzo in G minor. Orch. MS. 
(Munich, 1884.] 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Part-song for men’s ch., pf. acc. 
(Wm. Shakespeare.) GS, 1892. 
[Publ. without opus no.) 

Idylle. Cantata for solo voices, 
ch. and orch. (Goethe.) GS, 
1891. 


The Norsemen’s raid. (Norman- 
nenzug.) Cantata for men’s ch. 
and orch. or pf. (Hermann 
Lingg.) JC, 1911. 

4 compositions for the organ. 1. 
Concert piece. 2 Impromptu. 
8. Romanza. 4. Andante religi- 
oso. GS, 1890. 


The Morning and Evening Service, 
together with the Office for the Holy 
Communion. Ch. and org.; in E. 
N, 1892. 


4 sketches for piano. 1. Romanza. 
2. Scherzino. 3. Etude mélo- 
dieuse. 4. Nocturne. APS, 1890. 
4 compositions for the organ. 
1. Wedding song. 2. Fughetta. 
8. Melody and Intermezzo. 4. 
Fantasie. GS, 1891. 


The kobolds. Cantata for ch. and 
orch. (Arlo Bates.) N, 1891. 
[Springfield Festival, May 7, 
1891.] 

8 sacred songs. Pf. acc. 1. Mora- 
ing. 2% Evening. $8. Heaven’s 
hope. GS, 1891. 


6 lyrics for the piano without 
octaves. 1. Reverie. 2. Ballad. 
8. Rondino. 4. Fairy tale. 5. 
Barcarolle. 6. Novelette. GS, 
1891. [Publ. as Op. 25.] 


6 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Cavalry song. 
(Edmund Clarence Stedman.) 
%. Egyptian serenade. (George 
W. Curtis.) 3. The light is fading 
from the sky. (Elizabeth Akers 
Allen.) 4. O ask me not. (Hans 
Hopfen.) 5. Pack, clouds, away! 
(Thomas Heywood.) 6. Spring 
song. (George W. Curtis.) GS, 
1891. 

2 love songs. Pf. acc. 1. My love. 
2. O waving trees. GS, 1891. 
[Publ. without opus no. with 
**Violet’’ (1891) as ‘‘Three 
songs.”’] 

Harold Harfager. Part-song for 
ch. and orch. or pf. GS, 1891. 
(Publ. without opus no.] 


Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


. $1. 


. 32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
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2 part-songs. Soprano solo, 
women’s ch., pf. acc. 1. The 
fisher. (Goethe.) 2%. The water 
fay. (Heine.) GS, 1891. 

4 compositions for the organ. 
1. Triumphal march. @. Lar- 
ghetto. 8. Pastorale. 4. Concert 
piece No. 2. GS, 1891. 


6 songs. 1892. [Apparently 
unpublished.]} 

Hora novissima. Oratorio for solo 
voices, ch. and orch. (Bernard 
de Morlaix.) N, 1898. [New 
York, Church Choral Society, 
May 8, 1893.] 

Dream-king and his love. Cantata 
for tenor solo, ch. and orch. 
(Emmanuel Geibel.) GS, 1893. 
[Awarded a $300 prize offered by 
the National Conservatory of 
Music; performed in New York, 
March 30, 1893.] 

5 sketches. Org. 1. Prelude. 2. 
Vision. 3. Scherzo. 4. Pastoral. 
5. Nocturne. N, 1893. 

6 part-songs. Men’s ch. 1. Three 
words. (William Barclay Dun- 
ham.) 2% My love. (Langdon 
Elwyn Mitchell.) $8. Valentine. 
(Charles G. Blanden.) GS, 1893. 
[The 3 remaining numbers appar- 
ently unpublished.] 

8 songs. Pf. acc. 1. I know a 
little rose. 2% My lady love. 
$3. On the lake. (Mortimer Col- 
lins.) GS, 1893. 

Suite for piano, violin and violon- 
cello. GS, 1904. 

4 compositions for organ. 1. Can- 
zonetta. 2. Canon. 8. Fugue in 
C minor. 4. Eclogue. GS, 1893. 
The Holy Child. Cantata for solo 
voices, ch., pf. acc. (Isabella 
Parker.) GS, 1893. 

String quintet in D minor. MS. 
4 part-songs. Men’s ch. 1. Be- 
hold, how govd and joyful. 2. 
Softly now the light of day. 
$. Lord, dismiss us with Thy 
blessing. 4. Blest are the de- 
parted. GS, 1894. 

Céhal Mér of the wine-red hand. 
Rhapsody for baritone and orch. 
(James Clarence Mangan.) 
HWG, 1910. [Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, March 29, 1895.] 
— for violin and pianoforte. 


Ode for commencement day at Yale 
University, 1895. Men's ch., pf. 
acc. (Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man.) GS, 1895 
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Op. 43. 


Op. 44. 
Op. 45. 


Op. 46. 


Op. 47. 


Op. 48. 


Op. 49. 


Op. 50. 


Op. 51. 


Op. 52. 
Op. 53. 


Op. 54. 
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The legend of St. Christopher. 
Dramatic oratorio for solo voices, 
ch., orch. and org. (Isabella 
Parker.) N, 1898. [New York 
Oratorio Society, April 15, 1898.] 
[Apparently not used.] 

Adstant angelorum chori. Motet 
for ch. Thomas & Kempis.) 
GS, 1899. [Awarded a $250 prize 
offered by the Musical Art 
Society of New York; performed 
by the Society, March 16, 1899.] 
A northern ballad. Orch. MS. 
[Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dec. 29, 1899.) 

6 old English songs. Pf. acc. 
1. Love is a sickness full of woes. 
(Samuel Daniel.) 2% Come, O 
come, my life’s delight. (Thom- 
as Campion.) $8. He that loves 
a rosy cheek. (Thomas Carew.) 
4. Once I loved a maiden fair. 
(Old English.) 5. The complacent 
lover. (Sir Charles Selby.) 6. 
The lark now leaves his watery 
nest. (Sir William Davenant.) 
JC, 1899. [No. 8 publ. without 
opus no. in vol. 2 of “The music 
of the modern world” (D. Apple- 
ton) 1897.] 

8 part-songs. Men’s ch. 1. The 
lamp in the West. (Ella Higgin- 
son.) 2. Awake, my lady sweet- 
lips. (Ella Higginson.) $. The 
night has a thousand eyes. 
(Francis W. Bourdillon.) JC, 
1901. 


3 morceauz caractéristiques pour 
le piano. 1. Conte sérieux. 2. La 
sauterelle. 3. Valse gracile. 
JC, 1899. 

A wanderer’s Psalm. Cantata for 
solo voices, ch. and orch. N, 
1900. [Hereford, Three Choirs 
Festival, Sept. 18, 1900.] 

4 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Love in May. 
(Ella Higginson.) 2. June night. 
(Ella Higginson.) $3. A spinning 
song. (Isabella G. Parker.) 4. 
At twilight. (Editha Ashmon 
Baker.) JC, 1901. 
3 songs. 1900. 
unpublished.] 
{[Hymnos andron.] Greek festival 
hymn for men’s chorus and orches- 
tra. (Thomas Dwight Goodell.) 
GS, 1901. [For Yale University 
on the 200th anniversary of its 
foundation, Oct. 1901.] 

A star song. Lyric rhapsody for 
solo voices, ch. and orch. (Henry 
Bernard Carpenter.) JC, 1902s 


[Apparently 


Op. 55. 


Op. 56. 
Op. 57. 


Op. 58. 


Op. 59. 


Op. 60. 


Op. 61. 


Op. 62. 


Op. 63. 


Op. 64. 


Op. 65. 


Op. 66. 


[Awarded one of three $500 prize; 
offered by the Paderewski Fund. 
performed at the Norwich Festi- 
val, Oct. 23, 1902.] 


Concerto for organ and orchestra. 
N, 1903. [Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dec. 26, 1902.] 


Symphenic poem. Orch. MS. 


The Office for the Holy Commu- 
nion. Ch. and org.; in B-flat. 
N, 1904. 


3 sacred songs. Org. acc. 1. Come, 
Holy Ghost. (St. Ambrose.) 
2. Lo, now the shades of night 
are swiftly fading. (St. Gregory.) 
8. Declining now, the sun’s bright 
wheel. (Charles Coffin.) N, 1905. 


4 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Songs. 
(Robert Louis Stevenson.) 2. 
Serenade. (Nathan Haskell 
Dole.) $. The blackbird. (Wm. 
E. Henley.) 4. Good-bye. (Chris- 
tina Rossetti.) GS, 1904. 


Union and liberty. Part-song for 
ch., pf. acc. (Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.) GS, 1905. [For the 
inauguration of President Roose- 
velt. 

Spirit of beauty. Ode for men’s 
ch. and orch. or band. (Arthur 
Detmers.) GS, 1905. [For the 
dedication of the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo.] 


Crépuscule. Aria for mezzo- 
soprano and orch. or pf. (Vicomte 
J. de Beaufort.) GS, 1912. 
[Publ. as Op. 64.] 


The shepherds’ vision. Cantata 
for solo voices, ch. and org.; oboe, 
strings and harp ad lib. (Frank 
Van der Stucken.) HWG, 1906. 
[Publ. without opus no.] 


King Gorm the Grim. Ballad for 
ch. and orch. (Theodor Fontane.) 
GS, 1908. [Norfolk, Litchfield 
County Choral Union, June 4, 
1908.] 


Sonata in E-flat for organ. GS, 
1908. 


School songs. Ch., pf. acc. 2. 
Springtime _ revelries. (Nixon 
Waterman.) SB, 1912. 3. The 
storm. (Nixon Waterman.) 
[Publ. in Gertrude B. Parsons’ 
“High school song book” (SB) 
1919.) 4. Freedom, our queen. 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes.) SB, 
aed 1 apparently unpub- 
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4 compositions <8 me. 4. 1 
tival prelude. 4g 
Scherzino. 4. Postlude. publ 
as Op. 66 in “Recital pieces; a 
collection of 21 original compo- 
sitions for the organ by Horatio 
Parker’’ (GS) 1910.] 

5 short pieces for the organ. 1. 
Canon in the fifth. 2% Slumber- 
song. 38. Novelette. 4. Arietta. 
5. Risoluto. GS, 1908. 


[See Op. 16.] 


7 songs. Pf. acc. (Brian Hooker.) 
1. A man’s song. @. A robin’s 
song. 8. A woman’s song. 4. I 
shall come back. 5. Offerings. 
6. Only a little while. 7. Together. 
JC, 1910. 


Mona. Opera in 8 acts. (Brian 
Hooker.) GS, 1911. [Awarded a 
$10,000 prize offered by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; 
performed in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
March 4, 1912.] 


Collegiate overture. Men’s ch. and 
orch. Priv. print, 1911. [Witb- 
out opus no.; performed in Nor- 
folk by the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, so 7, 1911.] 


A song of times. Cantata for ch. 
and orch. (John Luther Long.) 
GS, 1911. 

7 Greek pastoral scenes. Solo 
voices, women’s ch., oboe, harp 
and strings or pf. (After Meleager 
and Argentarius.) GS, 1913. 
The leap of Roushan Beg. Ballad 
for tenor solo, men’s ch. and 
orch. (Henry W. Longfellow.) 
GS, 1913. 


Songs. [Apparently unpublished.]} 


Op. 77. 


Op. 78. 


Op. 79. 


Op. 80. 


Op. 81. 


Op. 82. 


Op. 83. 


Op. 84. 
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Fairyland. Opera in $ acts. 
(Brian Hooker.) GS, 1915. 
[Awarded a $10,000 prize offered 
by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs; performed in Los 
Angeles at Clune’s Auditorium, 
July 1, 1915.) 

The essive music series. 
8 vols. (With Osbourne McCon- 
athy, Edward Bailey Birge and 
Otto Miessner.) SB, 1914-16. 
Morven and the Grail. Oratorio 
for solo voices, ch. and orch. 
(Brian Hooker.) BMCo, 1915. 
(Boston, Hi&ndel and Haydn 
Society, April 18, 1915; for the 
100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society.] 


Cupid and Psyche. Masque in 
8 acts. Incidental music for ch., 
oboe, strings, harpsichord and 
harp. (John Jay Chapman.) 
[No. 8 priv. pr. without opus no.; 
performed in New Haven, June 
16, 1916.] 


Yale pageant. Incidental music 
for ch. (Francis Hartman 
Markoe.) Priv. print, 1916. 


[Without opus no.} 


The Dream of Mary. Mortality 
for solo voices, ch., children’s ch., 
congregation ‘and. org. or orch. 
(John Jay Chapman.) HWG, 
1918. [Norfolk, Litchfield County 
Choral Union, June 4, 1018. ] 


The Red Cross peaks. 
Song, orch. acc. Re hn Finley.) 
HWG, 1918. ([Publ. without 
opus no.] 

A. D. 1919. Cantata for soprano 
solo, ch. and pf. (Brian Hooker.) 
ssa) 1919. [New Haven, June 
1919. 


Published and Unpublished Works Without Opus Number, in 





1882. 


1886. 


1890. 


Devotion. 


Bow down Thine ear. 


Christ our Passover. 


Chronological Order 





8 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Slumber song. 


2. Wedding song. 3. Goldilocks. 
APS. 


Song, pf. ace. (F. L. 
Humphreys.) WAP.  [Com- 
poser’s name given as N. W. 
Parker.] 


Anthem for 
ch., org. acc. 

Anthem for 
AMCo (HWG, 


ch., org. acc. 
1908). 


Count Robert of Paris. Overture 
for orch,. MS. [New York, 
Manuscript Society, Dec. 10.] 

The Lord is my light. Anthem for 
ch., org. acc. GS. 

Magnificat in E-flat. 
and ch., org. acc. 

Nunc dimittis in E-flat. ‘Ch., org 
acc. GS. 

2 sacred songs. Pf. acc. 1. Rest 
_— is a land of pure delight 


Solo voices 
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1891. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 
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12 Christmas carols for children. 
Unison ch., pf. acc. GS. 

Deus misereatur in E. Ch., org. 
ace. Ss. 

Give unto the Lord. Anthem for ch., 
org. acc. a 

I will set His dominion in the sea. 
Anthem for ch., org. acc. a 

The riven tomb. Anthem for ch., 
org. acc. [Publ. in the New York 
Herald, March 29.] 

Te Deum in A. Ch., org. acc. GS. 

Violet. Song, pf. acc. GS. [Publ. 
s Op. 23, No. 3, with “Two 
love songs” (Op. 25) as ““Three 


songs.”’] 

Who shall roll us away the stone? 
Anthem for soprano solo and 
ch., org. acc. 


Before the heavens were spread 
abroad. Anthem for tenor solo 
and ch., org. acc. N. 

Come, see the place where Jesus lay. 
Song, pf. acc. 

In glad weather. Song, pf. acc. 
(Charles Buxton Going.) ES. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in 
E-flat. Ch., org. acc. N. [Publ. 

as Op. 34.] 

A rose song. Unison ch., pf. acc. 
(Richard H. Stoddard.) [Publ. 
in “‘The children’s souvenir song 
book” (N).] 

Salve Regina. Song, pf. acc. GS. 

2 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Love is a rover. 
(Samuel Minturn Peck.) 2. A 
song of three little birds. GBJ. 

2 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Fickle love. 
(Louise Chandler Moulton.) 2. 
Uncertainty. (Charles Swain.) 
HBS. 


Te Deum in B-flat. Ch., org. acc. 
GS. 


Divine care. Song, pf. acc. (Alice 
C. Jennings.) HBS. 

Light’s glittering morn bedecks the 
sky. Anthem for bass solo and 
ch., org. acc. 3 

2 Shakespeare songs. Pf. acc. 1. A 
poor soul sat sighing. 2. It was 
a lover and his lass. HBS. 


2 compositions for pianoforte. 
Capricietto. 2. Dialogue. (Publ. 
in vol. 18 of ““Famous composers 
and their works” (JBM).] 


3 compositions for organ. 1. Post- 
lude. 2% Melody. 3. Marcia 
religiosa. [Publ. in vols. 2-4 of 


Dudley Buck’s “Vox organi” 
(JBM); Nos. 1 and 8 reprinted 
in “The American organist” 
(TP) 1918.] 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


Far from the world, O Lord, I flee. 
Anthem for soprano or tenor 
solo and ch., org. acc. (William 
Cowper.) CSE (N, 1901). 

Spanish cavalier’s song. Pf. acc. 
(Isabella G. Parker.) HBS. 


In May. Part- -song for women’s 
ch., orch. and harp. GS. 

0 Lord, I will exalt Thee. Anthem 
for ch., org. acc. GS. 


Calm on the listening ear of night. 
Anthem for soprano or tenor 
solo and ch., org. acc. 
E. H. Sears.) ([Publ. i 
Churchman, Dec. 10 (N, 1900).] 

Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful 
Lord. Part-song for ch. BMCo. 

Rejoice in the Lord. Anthem for 
ch., org. acc. CWT. 


Behold, ye despisers. Anthem for 
bass solo and ch., org. acc. N. 


In heavenly love abiding. Anthem 
for soprano solo and ch., org. 
ace. (Anna L. Waring.) N. 


Part-song for ch. 


Come away! 
[Publ. as 


(John Dowland.) N. 
Op. 54.]} 

An even song. Part-song for wo- 
men’s ch., pf. acc. (Celia Thax- 


ter.) 4 

The robbers. Part-song for ch., pf. 
acc. (Joanna Baillie.) [Publ. 
in W. L. Tomlins’ “The laurel 
song book” (SB).]} 

Thou shalt remember. Anthem for 
en solo and ch., org. acc. 


Brightest and best. Anthem for 
soprano solo and ch., org. acc. 
GS 


It came upon the midnight clear. 
Anthem for solo voices, and ch., 
~ 4 acc.; violin and harp ad lib. 


2 songs from Tennyson's ‘‘Queen 
ary.” Pf. acc. 1. Milkmaid’s 


song. 2. Lute-song. GS. 


Come, gentles, rise! Christmas carol 
for unison ch., pf. acc. (Rev. 
Daniel Evans. ) 

I shall not die, but live. ‘Anthem for 
baritone solo and ch., org. acc. 


Springtime of love. Song, pf. acc. 
a, Dempster Sherman.) 


Piscatriz. Part-song for men’s ch. 
GS 


The wandering knight’s song. Pf. 
oy (Spanish ballad, 1555.) 








1909. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1895. 


1907. 


1908. 
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To whom then will ye liken God. 
Anthem for tenor solo and ch., 
org. acc. HWG. 

A Christmas song. Pf. acc. (Dr. 
J. G. Holland.) ([Publ. in the 
Century [Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, Dec.] 

Song of a pilgrim soul. Part-song 
for women’s ch., pf. acc. (Henry 
Van Dyke.) Priv. pr. 

Alice Brand. Cantata for solo 
voices and women’s ch., pf. acc. 
(Sir Walter Scott.) GS. [Publ. 
as Op. 76.] 

2 songs. Pf. acc. 1. A perfect love. 
(Alfred H. Hyatt.) 2. Her cheek 
is like the tinted rose. (Florence 
Earle Coates.) APS. 

8 songs. Pf. acc. 1. Morning song. 
(Martin Schiitze.) 2. Across the 


1918. 


1919. 


1923. 
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fields. (Walter Crane.) 3. 
Nightfall. (Martin Schiitze.) 
BMCo. 


Hymn for the victorious dead. Song, 
f. acc. (Hermann Hagedorn.) 
fp Publ. in The Outlook, Dec. 18.] 


He faileth not. Anthem for soprano 
or tenor solo and ch., org. acc. 
HWG 


Triumphal march. Part-song for 
ch., pf. acc. (David Kilburn 
Stevens.) [Publ. in Gertrude 
B. Parsons’ “High school song 
book”’ (SB).] 


I remember. Part-song for women’s 
ch., pf. acc. (Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.) [Publ. in “A book 
of choruses for high schools and 
choral societies” (SB).] 


Editing and Arranging 





The battle hymn of the Republic. 
Part-song for ch. GS. 

A collection of arrangements and 
transcriptions for the organ. GS. 

In einem kiihlen Grunde. Part- 
song for men’s ch. 

Die Lorelei. Part-song for men’s 
ch. GS. 

My country, ’tis of thee. Part-song 
for ch. GS. 

The star-spangled banner. 
song for ch. GS. 


Saint-Saéns, Camille. The rainbow; 
quartet from “‘The deluge.” Ch., 
org. acc. 

University hymns with tunes ar- 
ranged for men’s voices. (With 
Harry B. Jepson.) ASB. 

Cossack — Part-song for 
men’s ch. 


Part- 


1911. 


1912. 


Grandval, Mme. de. 2 choruses 
from Stabat Mater. Ch., org. 
acc. GS. 

8 Irish folk-songs. 
men’s ch. 1. 


Part-songs for 
e Shan Van 


Voght. 2. At the mid-hour of 
night. (Thomas Moore.) 8. 
Kitty Magee. (Francis A. 
Faley.) GS. 


2 Minnelieder. Part-songs for 
foresinger and men’s ch. 1. 
Moonrise. 2. Three roses. GS. 

Rheinberger, Josef. The valley of 
the Espingo. Ballad for men’s 
ch. and orch. Op. 50. (Paul 
Heyse.) [Vocal score.] GS. 

Music and drama. H&L. 

Music and public entertainment. 
H&L. 


German, French and Italian song 
classics. 4 vols. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF FOLK-MUSICIANS 
By JEFFREY MARK 


Y excuse for writing the following “‘reminiscences” at a 
comparatively early age—before a man has long settled, 
and when his past is richer in experiences than his future 

can ever hope to be—is that, in my case, contact with popular 
music and traditional musicians began as soon as I was in a posi- 
tion to hear and comprehend them. At that time, and indeed 
almost ever since, I have seen and heard traditional singers, players 
and dancers at first hand, and it has never been necessary for me 
to make deliberate excursions for material, although I have often 
done so. Nor has it been an effort for me to come down to the 
psychological level of the performers, since I happen to have been 
born amongst them. Most musicians interested in folk-music 
are not so fortunate, and set to work to bridge the difference in 
level by approaching the performer, note-book in hand, in a 
spirit of determined condescension. I can sing songs of my 
own district as well, I feel sure, as some of the graybeards who 
have mumbled for Sharp and Vaughan Williams. This is no 
matter for congratulation, nor is it an attempt to deprecate the 
efforts of any folk-singer, but is merely an aggressive statement 
of the fact that I have acquired certain things in my “repertoire” 
in the ordinary traditional way. At the same time, it has not 
prevented me, during the last six years or so, from thinking about 
and observing similar phenomena from the outside as any ordinary 
cultivated musician might do. 

Leaving out memories of the swaddling-clothes and early 
breeched periods, I will begin at about the age of ten or eleven. 
At that time I had taught myself to play on a hopelessly jangly 
piano, and was struggling with the sublimities of ““The Maiden’s 
Prayer” and “Blake’s Grand March.” My fame as a performer 
soon spread, and I became an informal member of a band which 
played for barn-dances and “balls” round the Cumberland villages 
near the blacksmith’s shop where I stayed with my grandmother 
and three uncles. The latter being big, brawny men, with muscles 
hardened at their trade, were often employed as Masters of Cere- 
mony at these various functions. Consequently, they always gave 
themselves an extra sponge-up, wore a tea-rose in their button- 
holes, called out the dances, urged the shy men, usually cluttered 
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about the porch of the hall, to dance, and threw out the drunks 
when they became obstreperous. Doubtless through their influ- 
ence I was introduced to Bill Brown the fiddler, who soon saw that 
I was quite handy at the piano, and as far as his repertory was 
concerned, at any rate, “cud play owt.” This simply meant that 
I could always be relied on to vamp an accompaniment to his 
terribly raucous playing. Bill, no doubt, worked hard during 
the day, so at night he took his fiddle-playing as comfortably as 
possible. Volume of tone being essential in a village hall where the 
noise of heavy boots on a rather rough floor is hard to overcome, he 
could not spare his bow-hand, so he made things as easy as possible 
for the other. This he did by crossing his right leg over his left, 
and resting his fiddle on the top of the former with the neck point- 
ing away from him. He was thus able to finger his fiddle with his 
left elbow comfortably resting on his left thigh. Unfortunately, 
his partner was an accordeon player whose instrument would only 
function in the keys of Bb and Eb. This you might imagine would 
have been hard on Bill who, like all country fiddlers, very sensibly 
confined himself, as far as possible, to the keys of D and G. Bill, 
however, met the situation squarely by screwing up all his strings 
a semitone, so that for the accordeon’s Eb and Bb he simply had 
to finger as for the keys of D and A. This was rather hard, 
incidentally, on the pianist, who, at that stage of his musical 
career, shared Bill’s preference for D and G. But I managed to 
familiarize myself with the flat keys, and got along, somehow. 
The real trouble was that the heavy pressure of Bill’s bow was 
too much for his over-taut strings, and he generally managed to 
break two or three every night. Even in those crude musical 
circles, Bill was known as one who always “laid on hard,” and 
the snapping of his strings was looked forward to as part of the 
evening’s entertainment. After each report, I invariably looked 
round apprehensively, but Bill used to shout back at me, “Gan 
on lad, divn’t stop! Ah’ll sein catch up wid thee!” We were a 
terrible trio, in all conscience, but I managed to pick up a good 
number of lively tunes, most of which, I imagine, have remained 
with me ever since. 

In his youth, my father played the fiddle for dances in the 
villages round Burgh by Sands, and elsewhere. Some of his tunes 
were popular music-hall songs of his early days, others were 
stragglers from the ballrooms and drawing-rooms of Victorian 
times, but the majority were the lively reels and beautiful slow 
tunes of Scotland and the Border. He often played at home 
fifteen years ago, but rarely picks up his fiddle nowadays, except 
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at Christmas time. His style is quiet and genuinely in the tra- 
dition, but he cannot play a reel as well as one of my uncles, who 
has a very fair technique, in spite of the fact that he lost one of the 
fingers of his left hand in early manhood. Nor can either play 
with the wild abandon of another uncle, now a gamekeeper at 
Elgin who, in twenty years’ residence there, has become more 
Scottish than the Scots themselves. He fingers most carelessly 
and his tone is extremely coarse, yet he gets a zest into his playing 
that is quite phenomenal. He would rather sketch in groups of 
notes or slur through his sequences than play a reel beyond his 
fingers even a shade slower than it should be played. But his 
instinct for rhythm and accentuation is uncanny, and his collection 
of tunes apparently endless. (He was a so-called ne’er-do-weel in 
his youth, and would do nothing but poach, shoot, drink, fish, and 
listen to other fiddlers as lazy as himself.) Every now and then 
he hits on a tune whose wildness and abandon has caught me by 
surprise, accustomed as I am to the peculiarities and clichés of 
reel and strathspey playing. Sometimes it is a solitary “‘wild”’ 
note, or even grace-note, which jumps at you suddenly and un- 
accountably, and passes before you have time to place it, but 
more often it is the quick sweep of the bow across the open strings 
at queer stages in the rhythm of the tune. This practice of 
‘playing on all four strings at once,” as it is usually called, is 
used by all fiddlers to some extent, and as a means of sudden 
accentuation is extremely effective. Whether or not niy uncle 
ever stops the strings as he sweeps his bow across, I have never 
been able to find out—it all happens so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. Very probably not, as he is not one likely to trouble about 
details of this sort. But somehow I feel that the pure tradition 
provides for it. Be this as it may, the result is remarkable, and 
gives the effect of sudden flick of the leg in the middle of a quick 
dance. Anyone who has seen a good Irish hornpipe dancer will 
appreciate the effect I am trying to describe. And the noticeable 
thing about it, in almost every case, is that these unexpected and 
exhilarating accentuations scarcely ever happen at the “natural” 
rhythmical stresses of the tune. On the contrary, they often 
appear as a kind of clicking-up of a phrase at the flash-end of a 
beat—a quick intake of breath before the new sentence begins. 
I am quite sure that professional composers and players have 
much to learn from these obscure practitioners in the matter of 
effective and unconventional accentuation. 

On the other hand, in a slow air, he uses the sides of the bow 
and a few strands of hair only. The slowness is exaggerated, the 
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time hopelessly irregular, and the tone so thin, penetrating and 
intense that it is sometimes quite painful to listen to. 

Some of the best fiddling I have ever heard was at a dance, 
four or five years ago, at a small village just over on the Scottish 
side of the Border. I had been playing Rugby and was coming 
home in a charabanc with the rest of the team. At one stop on 
the way, we learnt that there was a dance at a village a mile or 
so away. It was getting rather late, but we were all keen to take 
it in, and eventually got to the dance-hall just in time to make 
up a few more sets for an eightsome reel. The hall had once been 
a barn, but had now been reconstructed and a new concrete floor 
laid down. Which was rather stupid and disappointing, as any- 
one will appreciate who has danced on the springy boarding of a 
barn floor, its surface beautifully polished by dragging hay across 
it. This, however, didn’t deter us, and we were soon in the middle 
of what is possibly one of the most energetic dances still in fashion 
in these islands. Before long I realised that the music was particu- 
larly good, and looked up to see standing at the end of the hall 
two fiddlers who were as like each other as the proverbial two 
peas. They were tall and gaunt, with high cheek-bones, and were 
dressed in suits of the same dunny-brown material. It was obvious, 
in fact, that they were twins, and appropriately enough, their 
playing was marvellously synchronized. Their every movement 
was identical, and in consequence time, tone and accent were hit 
off together in a way I have not seen equalled since. Their bow- 
arms were beautifully vigorous and free, and their tone as strong, 
bright and clear. I noticed that at times their elbows swung up 
almost in line with their shoulders, and at all times were well clear 
of their sides. At that time I was taking viola lessons from 
André Mangeot, a very capable teacher, who, like all the rest 
of them, insisted that the bow-arm should keep close to the side, 
so that the movement of the bow might be as nearly on a vertical 
plane as possible. I wished that he could have seen the natural, 
graceful and vigorous movements of these bow-arms, so entirely 
different from his own arm, sinuous and capable as it is. And the 
clear frank tone and the volume of it! 

Talking about barn floors reminds me of a dance I was at some 
eight or nine years ago at Rockliffe, in Cumberland. On this 
occasion, some two hundred people met in a barn there, the floor © 
of which was swung from wall to wall some twenty feet above 
ground level. Usually, for a dance of this size in a barn of fair 
dimensions, wooden props are put up to give some support to 
the floor, which otherwise might collapse altogether under the 
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strain. In this case they had forgotten them, or preferred to risk 
it. I well remember the fine surface and the terrifying “give” 
of the floor, especially, of course, near the middle, where it rose and 
fell more than a foot, I should say, with the rhythm of the livelier 
dances. Insomuch that when I was prevailed on to play for a 
six-reel, the piano bounced up and down in front of me to such 
an extent that I was literally able to hit the keyboard only every 
now and again. But eventually I learnt to synchronize my efforts 
with the movements of the floor, and later on had a man detailed 
to hold the piano for me! An amusing incident during the course 
of another reel in which I was dancing, was the sudden calling 
away of a man in our set to help with a cow that was calving in 
one of the byres below. He was back before the dance was fin- 
ished! I have often felt sorry for that cow, what with the terrible 
noise of the dancing above and the hustling methods of at least 
one of the men who attended to her! 

I must not leave the fiddlers without a word about an excellent 
old player, Richardson, whom I met at Long Spur in Bland County, 
Virginia, U. S. A., in the summer of 1925. I was then doing a 
strenuous and rather foolish walking tour alone, in the Southern 
Appalachians, and was just south of New River among what are 
there called Walker’s Mountains. There I stayed over night at 
the house of a man called Davis, who was surveyor to Bland 
County. Richardson was his father-in-law, and in the course of 
the evening got out his fiddle. To my amazement, he played 
dozens of tunes which my father played regularly, including such 
familiar ones as “‘Soldier’s Joy,” “The De’il amang the Tailors,” 
and the “Flowers of Edinburgh,” which last, however, he called 
“Fisher’s Hornpipe.” It is obvious, of course, that these fiddle- 
tunes were brought over by early British immigrants—these 
Southern mountains are full of English, Scottish and Irish descend- 
ants of Jacobites who came there after the disasters of 1715 and 
1745—just as were the songs which Cecil Sharp collected. Yet I 
was not prepared for anything which would come quite so near to 
me. 

The whole evening at Long Spur was grotesque and incon- 
sequent in a way only possible, I imagine, in the States. Davis’s 
son was home from Florida on a short holiday. (It was at the 
time of the boom, before the terrible hurricane of a year or so 
ago.) He had staying with him another boy who was a regular 
jazz-fan, and who Charlestoned and what-notted to everything 
old Richardson played. Afterwards I played a few English and 
Scottish dance-tunes on a desperate old piano in the corner. 
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The boy still jazzed to them, rather to the annoyance of Richard- 
son and young Davis, who were obviously interested in the things 
I was playing. Subsequently, at the request of the Florida boy, I 
played one or two contemporaneous jazz-tunes, and he insisted 
on teaching me one or two recondite Charleston steps in return. 
After this, Richardson sang songs to his own accompaniment on 
an old mandolin he produced from somewhere. Next, father 
Davis asked me to play a few hymns from a tattered Methodist 
hymn-book lying on top of the piano. This I did, when the 
whole company made a fair shift to sing in harmony. The inter- 
esting thing about it, to me, was that the hymns were all printed 
in what is known as “buckwheat” notation. Under this system, 
so far as I could discover, the notes of the tonic triad (7.e., the 
“‘doh-me-soh-dohs”’ in the parts), were printed the shape of buck- 
wheat grain (triangular), while the remaining notes were printed 
in the ordinary way. By the use of these familiar symbols, the 
reading of music was made easier for the poor “hicks” of the 
countryside. 

About this time, Henry Ford was taking a great interest in 
country fiddlers. (He still is!) In 1925, he organised a country 
fiddler’s contest at which one old “sweat” from Maine, called 
Mellie Dunham, carried off the prize. In consequence, Mellie and 
“Ma” Dunham were boosted and extravagantly sentimentalised 
in the American press. Since then, however, old steps and set 
dances have become popular in New England, and “old folks 
dances,” as they are called, are the thing in the villages on a 
Saturday night. I attended one, I remember, near Bellows 
Falls, on the Connecticut River, between Vermont and New 
Hampshire. It was rather a depressing affair, and my chief 
recollection is of a “hobo” from the next farm to the one that I 
was working on, who was trying to get an alcoholic “kick” on the 
premises by drinking a bottle of vanilla extract! 

With regard to bagpipes and bagpipe-players, I cannot 
attempt to give an account of the numbers I have heard, or the 
impression that some of them have made on me, although some 
day I hope to do so. In spite of the jokes regularly made about 
this remarkable instrument and its players, and the real or mock 
horror which certain people seem to have for even the very sound 
of it, the fact remains that the cultivation of bagpipe music, 
particularly in the Scotland of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the whole 
field of popular music. Nowadays, a tremendous amount of in- 
terest is still taken in bagpipe-playing—there has been a definite 
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revival in quite recent years—but this, unfortunately, is mostly 
concentrated on material which has scarcely the variety or the 
interest to justify it. The whole fervour of the modern Scottish 
bagpiper is poured into the narrow channel of jig, reel, strathspey 
and march, and, occasionally, a bastardized form of the old 
laments. The first three are good enough, but are mostly built 
up on the same structural formula, so that when the “outsider” 
has heard one of them, he has literally heard the lot. But the 
Scotsman always had a passion for detail, and the intensity of his 
interest enables him to be content with shades of difference much 
too subtle for the uninitiated. The old music of the Great High- 
land Bagpipe, the Piobaireachd' of the MacCrimmons, has now 
almost fallen into disuse, and, indeed, can only be heard played 
by a mere handful of pipers at a few of the Highland gatherings. 
But it is a music worthy of the instrument, and of the devotion of 
its players, although it is elaborated, refined and conventionalised 
to a point which would surprise people, the majority of whom 
imagine bagpipe music to be a wild, unrestrained and barbarous 
medley of sounds. In the summer of 1928, at the Cowal Games 
at Dunoon, I listened for three hours on end to some of the best 
pipers in Scotland playing the Piobaireachd. I cannot confess to a 
continuous rapture, as I was there simply as a student of the music; 
but I was convinced that to the vast majority of those listening— 
nearly all Scotsmen, of course—the whole thing was incomprehen- 
sible from beginning to end. The Piobaireachd competitions are 
held in some “quiet” corner of the field, where they are least 
likely to interfere with the pipe-band competitions, Highland 
dancing, reel and strathspey playing, tossing the caber, throwing 
the hammer, and all the rest of it. 

Nevertheless, in New York, I heard Piobaireachd played 
intelligently by Murdo Mackenzie, piper to the Caledonian Club, 
and by a man Macpherson, then a hall porter somewhere down 
in Greenwich Village. The latter had the real tradition in him 
from his father, a wandering piper who managed to pull off many 
a championship in Scotland in spite of his rags. But his son had 
grown gloomy when I met him, drank a lot of bootleg hootch, and 
was full of contempt for the spruce pipers of New York, who vied 
with each other in the narrow field of reel and strathspey. He had 


1Piobaireachd—The “‘classical’”’ music of the Great Highland Bagpipe, developed 
particularly by the MacCrimmons, hereditary pipers to the MacLeods of Skye. It is 
almost entirely in the theme and variation form. 

See my “Scottish Suite for Violins and Piano’ (Stainer and! Bell: Carnegie Col- 
lection of British Music), in which the last movement is based on a close study of this 
amazing music. 
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more than a smattering, too, of the Canntaireachd,' and it was 
strange to hear in New York, of all places, the lively evidences of 
a culture developed in the Isle of Skye three hundred years ago. 

I heard the Irish pipes at Bellingham Fair, in Northumber- 
land, in 1927, and also in New York, two years before. They 
are much more complicated than any other, and have been me- 
chanicalised quite considerably. There are keys on the drones as 
well as the chanter, whereas the Highland chanter has holes only, 
while the drones, of course, are invariable. The Irish Uillean 
pipes (I have never heard the Brian Boru, or war pipe), are not 
played much nowadays, and the art of the old pipers is fast dis- 
appearing. It is curious to think that the most considerable 
revival in recent years also occurred in the United States, where 
in Chicago, Captain Francis O’Neill, Superintendent of Police, 
did a great deal for Irish piping at the beginning of this century, 
and was responsible for the publication of several excellent collec- 
tions of tunes. The man I heard in New York, whose name I 
cannot remember, was actually born there. But he had been 
taught in his youth by people straight over from the old country, 
and had taught his two sons in turn. One of them was a fair 
player, but neither was interested in the pipes in the way that 
he “ought to have been.” In fact, one of them was beginning to 
show an inclination to take up the saxophone! But the father was 
an enthusiast for the pipes, if ever there was one, and when I 
knew him, was studying Gaelic once a week at a class held in 
the basement of the Woolworth building! He was a master 
printer, and nearing sixty. 

In recent years, I have heard the Northumbrian Small Pipes 
played a good deal, and through the agency of W. G. Whittaker 
and others, have been put in touch with most of the best pipers. 
A revival of interest in this beautifully-toned instrument is at 
present in progress, and I hope to write about it, and the pipers 
connected with it, in another article. 

It was in New York, again, that I heard some remarkable 
playing on the accordeon. This, as probably most musicians 
will feelingly testify, is the world’s worst instrument, but in the 
hands of certain Irish immigrants there, it certainly did not seem 
to be so. Similarly, I heard a negro in the streets of Johnson 
City, Tennessee, who got extraordinary effects from a harmonica. 
And I have heard the Jew’s harp played beautifully. Perhaps 


1Canntaireachd—A verbal notation for bagpipe music. There were several 
systems in existence, of which that used by the MacCrimmons has been best preserved. 
In practice, the notation, although admirably suited to the instrument, is scarcely 
used at all to-day. See article by J. P. Grant, in Music and Letters, January, 1925. 
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this is an aberration on my part, but, in my opinion, this ancient 
instrument is far from being a mere schoolboy’s toy, and is capable 
of refinements and unusual effects, possible because, and not in 
spite, of its very rudimentary limitations. But in the face of this 
and other evidence I shall some day put forward in all profes- 
sional seriousness, the Jew’s harp, in the public mind, will always 
be relegated to the paper and comb category. 

The Irish accordeon players I came across quite accidentally. 
In the early winter of 1925, when living in New York, I was in 
the habit of amusing myself by joining in rough and tumble games 
of football with casual “‘toughs” in Central Park. One of these 
groups was a gang of Irishmen who played Gaelic football. 
(Actually it was quite dangerous under the Central Park con- 
ditions, where space is so desperately restricted that we often 
played with a hurling match in progress nearly across our line of 
play. And hurling is a kind of ground-hockey minus all the pre- 
cautionary restrictions, such as the height to which one is allowed 
to raise the stick before hitting the ball!) One day, however, I 
went to Celtic Park at Corona, Long Island, where it was the 
custom for the Irish Catholics to foregather for miscellaneous 
amusements of all sorts on a Sunday afternoon. I watched a very 
strenuous game of Gaelic football, which bears much the same re- 
lationship to Rugby football that hurling does to hockey. There 
were no restrictions that I could discover, and one could handle, 
kick or throw the ball in any direction. It reminded me of the 
football game described in ‘“Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

When the game was over, I heard a noise of playing and 
dancing in a covered stand at the side of the football pitch. I 
pushed through the crowds, and saw that the whole length of the 
stand was taken up with a succession of dancing groups. Each 
group usually had a fiddler and an accordeon player, though 
others made shift with a flute and drum. There were six or 
seven of these groups, mostly dancing what they called Irish sets. 
They were after the style of quadrilles and lancers, but with 
much more elaboration in the footwork. After each set was over, 
the musicians went round with the hat and got in a dime or 
nickel from each dancer. This done, they immediately struck up 
again and touted round for couples to make up the new set. 

By five or six o’clock, the stand was packed, and some moved 
on to a big ramshackle hall at the end of the park, for what was 
called Irish-American dancing. Here some of the younger end 
started in with fox-trots and Charlestons, while the rest con- 
tinued with the Irish sets and a monotonous dance called “Stacks 
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o’ Barley.”” I saw the same thing later at Donovan’s Dance Hall, 
somewhere off Broadway, about 60th Street. Here, on a Satur- 
day night, the place was crowded with Irish—one floor palpitating 
to fox-trots and Charlestons, while the floor above swung to the 
rhythm of the Irish sets. Here were an accordeon-player, a 
fiddler and a pianist, all three in their shirt-sleeves, leathering 
away at it as hard as they could go. Energy simply exuded 
from them. 

Meanwhile, dancing was still going on in the covered stand, 
and I became particularly interested in one accordeon-player 
whose young son, a fiddler, played with him. I was amazed to see 
how the technique of bagpipe and fiddle had forced itself upon the 
accordeon. The fast jig-and-reel-tunes were fingered with remark- 
able neatness, grace-notes and all, while the tonic and dominant 
wheeze of the bellows was used simply to accentuate the rhythm, 
in exactly the same way as the fiddler’s sudden sweep of the bow 
across the strings (the “playing on all four strings at once” I 
have described in connection with my uncle at Elgin). Here 
again, short jerks of the bellows were used, corresponding to the 
typical short bow of the traditional reel and strathspey fiddler, 
and the only time the bellows were stretched or anything approach- 
ing a full bow-stroke was made, was at the sudden and curious 
rhythmical accentuations already described. It was remarkable, 
too, to see how closely and easily the son followed his father. 
These quick jigs and reels are fairly complicated, even on paper, 
but in practice they are elaborated quite extensively with grace- 
notes and quick passing-notes. The son followed the accordeon 
down to the smallest decorative detail, and never failed to bring 
his bow across the strings at the irregular stresses emphasised by 
the wheeze of the accordeon. 

Later I went along with the father to a speakeasy about ten 
minutes’ walk from Celtic Park. This was in a desolate part of 
the Island, where, I should imagine, real-estate magnates were 
still juggling with land values. Houses were built here and there, 
with unpaved muddy streets and wide stretches of waste land 
between. At one windy corner, we went into a big rambling 
building much older and more dilapidated than any of those 
round about it. From the outside, the place looked deserted and 
no lights were to be seen. But when we had gone along a passage 
and through a room in complete darkness, we came to a cheerful 
interior, where I was introduced to the landlord and his wife. 
He was an ex-boxer, and when we came in, was serving whiskey at 
25 cents a shot. This was the cheapest and best whiskey I have 
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ever tasted in the States. It was “‘potheen” of a rich brown colour, 
and came straight over from the old country in big stone jars. 

In the next room, dancing was going on to the music of the 
inevitable accordeon, and a great noise of frying came from the 
kitchen. Later we sat down to a meal of pig’s feet and sauerkraut, 
washed down with potheen. I afterwards came many a night to 
this place, and was able to study the music under very comfortable 
and hospitable conditions. Once I met a most excellent and 
patient teacher of Irish dances, and subsequently learnt from him 
the steps for the Irish jig, reel and hornpipe. After that I went 
to quite a number of Cumann an Rinnce (which seemed to be the 
Gaelic for a social gathering and dance), and danced a number of 
Irish folk-dances, such as ““The Walls of Limerick,” and “The 
Waves of Tory,” which were very similar to the set dances used 
by the English Folk-Dance Society. 

My recollection of singers is not quite so vivid as in the case 
of instrumentalists, although I have known Burns’ songs and 
heard them sung (in the oral tradition, that is to say) ever since 
I can remember. On one occasion, when not more than nine 
or ten years old, I found myself taking part in what I have since 
realised must have been a version of the Christmas Mummers’ 
Play. There was the Bessy and the Doctor, and I had some short 
song to sing and a few lines to repeat. The properties for the 
various characters in the play were very old and dilapidated, 
and I distinctly remember that some of us had straw bound 
round our feet. My only recollection of the text was some doggerel 
which the Doctor spoke: 


“. . . (I have been in) 
Ittalty, Tittalty, Mittalty and Spain, 
And now I am back in old England again.” 


We performed the play in the “Royal Oak,” where the occupants 
gave us a few coppers, and later in the blacksmith’s shop, for 
the general benefit. The hearth-fires were kept up specially for 
the occasion, and the play continued until we were interrupted 
by some young boys of the village, who began a fusillade of grass 
sods on performers and audience alike, through the wide-open 
doors of the “‘smiddy.” 

Often since I have revisited this village, where I began my 
musical career as a member of Bill Brown’s band, and am still 
occasionally recognised as “Lella Bell’s son, the blacksmith’s 
dowter.” And I do not spoil the effect by trying to reéstablish 
my present identity on such occasions, as a musician who is 
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unaccountably interested in old songs. Once again,’ in the “Royal 
Oak,” we had a few songs, mostly very badly sung, but one man 
of about sixty presently got up and gave us a version of a once 
very popular Cumberland song called “Sally Gray,” which I 
have known and sung since boyhood. The actual difference in 
notes from my own version was quite subtle, but I was chiefly 
interested in the method and poise of his delivery. His was a 
voice which came to me directly out of the past. His singing was 
quite impersonal and unimpassioned, and it was obvious that he 
obliged us with his song from some strange sense of duty (“duty,”’ 
that is to say, in a sociological and non-moral sense). He had 
been taught his part and here was an occasion on which he was 
expected to perform. His way was not that of your modern 
tavern brawler, who harps on the “emotions” like any prima 
donna, expects a furore at the end of his song—and usually gets 
it! But it was soon apparent that “Sally Gray” did not suit the 
company, and was only tolerated as an old man’s quaverings, 
stale, old-fashioned and unexciting. And this although they were 
all the genuine article, honest rustics honestly quaffing their honest 
ale in the manner which a romantically interested society expects 
of them. According to common report, they should have auto- 
matically joined in the chorus and improvised a few verses on the 
spot. But the next item was a cheap music-hall song of about 
forty years ago (as I reckoned), with a refrain, “I didn’t stop to 
say good-bye”—which pleased tremendously, and soon put every- 
one in a good humour again after the tedium of “Sally Gray.’ 

I once was invited to a sheep-shearing at a farm out on the 
Bewcastle Fells, within a mile or so from the Scottish Border, and 
a part of the old seventeenth-century Debateable Ground. I was 
employed with the “buster,” as they called it, and branded every 
sheep with tar after it had been sheared, and put it on the way 
back to the Fells from which it had been brought that morning. 
After the shearing there were to have been sports of some kind, 
wrestling, leaping and the like, but a heavy rain put an end to 
all this. We had to content ourselves with a few games of quoits 
(pronounced here with the full value on both syllables—‘‘co-its’’). 
This was the throwing of heavy iron rings or horse-shoes to a bolt 
in the ground. Later we went to the barn and had whiskey and 
songs for an hour or so. Here again the singers were bad and the 


1The following incident is reproduced almost verbatim, from an article by me 
in Music and Letters, July, 1929. 

“Sally Gray’—See my arrangements of this, for solo voice and piano (Oxford 
University Press). 
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songs were poor, except for an odd hunting song or two (entirely 
localised in words and sentiment) which might have been worth 
learning. Yet one old shepherd who lived eight miles away, behind 
Christianbury Crags, sang one or two songs which came to me 
with the same conviction as in the case of the singer of “Sally 
Gray.”” His delivery, too, was quite emotionless and his face 
impassive, and again only natural kindliness prevented an inter- 
ruption from some of the more lively or drunken members of the 
party. Soon, however, a destitute from Glasgow, who had some- 
how managed to find his way to these lonely hills, sang a few 
songs of the extravagantly sentimental type so popular with the 
soldiers in the late War. And they went down fine—even with 
these hard-working and solitary men. 

Three years ago, at Croton-on-Hudson, thirty or forty miles 
from New York, I heard a Red Indian Chief sing many social and 
ceremonial songs of his tribe. Tony, as we called him (his Indian 
name was difficult to pronounce and impossible to remember), 
was the husband of a charming and cultivated American lady. 
It was at a week-end party at their country house at Croton that 
I first saw Tony. We spert most of Saturday chopping down 
trees, sawing them up and splitting them with axes into logs for 
the fire under Tony’s direction. He was about five feet ten in 
height, and one of the strongest-built men I have ever seen. His 
breadth and depth of chest were enormous, and he had a fine, 
heavy face with quiet, kindly eyes. His hair was done up in native 
fashion, with two glossy black pigtails hanging down his front to 
the waist—one on each side of his neck. He wore a khaki shirt, 
riding breeches and leggings, and the usual travelling rug ar- 
rangement in blue and red when out of doors. He could split 
a section of trunk three or four feet across and two feet deep clean 
in two with a single blow of the axe. 

He was a most charming and dignified person in every way, 
and it was with great diffidence, before dinner that night, that we 
asked him to sing to us some of his songs. At times he was 
apparently quite keen to sing, but at others nothing would induce 
him to do so. After dinner, however, when we were all sitting 
comfortably round a wood fire of our own chopping, Tony suddenly 
appeared with a small drum about ten inches in diameter, which 
he placed in front of him as he squatted on the hearth. The 
drum had four short legs so that it could stand on the ground as . 
he beat it with the stick. It was about half full of water, and 
before beginning, Tony turned it upside down repeatedly until the 
membrane was thoroughly soaked. (This he continued to do at 
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intervals throughout the recital.) He then began to sing in the 
high nasal tone which apparently all Red Indians use, and beat 
the drum continuously in a dull monotonous rhythm that scarcely 
varied from song to song. It was difficult at first to make much out 
of his songs, but after a dozen or twenty, I managed to group them 
somewhat in my own mind. Some were chants with an invariable 
tune, but so modified to meet the exigencies of new words (appar- 
ently), that the tune was often scarcely recognisable. There was 
no recurring rhythm of any sort, and the whole effect was ex- 
tremely vague and rhapsodic. Other songs, again, were definitely 
rhythmic and fairly short. These were best liked by the com- 
pany, and were probably used as song accompaniments for danc- 
ing. I imagine that in the songs of this second type, meaningless 
word-jingles were used (similar to the “port-a-beul,” or “‘mouth- 
music” of the Western Islanders, used as an accompaniment, with 
hand-clapping, for dancing, according to Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s 
description), although, of course, not knowing the language, it 
was impossible for me to say. I tried once or twice to get some 
information on this point from Tony in the brief pauses he made 
between each song, but he was-so obviously wrapped up in his 
singing that I could get nothing out of him. His eyes were focussed 
on infinity. But the suggestion in his voice was almost the same 
as that which I have tried to describe in the case of the two folk- 
singers already mentioned. There was exactly the same feeling 
of impersonality, giving the impression that the singer was a 
mere instrument actuated by something beyond his control—the 
cultural imposition of unnumbered centuries of tribal life. This 
suggestion has always had the power to move me more than any 
individual emotional effect Chaliapin or anyone else may have 
tried to conjure up for my benefit. Various other members of the 
audience tried to get Tony to give some information as to what 
sort of song it was ke had just finished, when it was sung, and so 
on, but his invariable answer was that “it was just one of the 
songs we used to sing.” As he said it, he was getting under way 
for the next song. All we managed to get out of him, in one 
expansive moment, was that about once a month, according to 
the position of the moon, he and about ten of the head men of 
his tribe came together in a tepee, and. sang songs in turn or 
together from sunset to sunrise apparently without stopping. 
The drum was passed round amongst them, and Tony said that 
after they had been at it for an hour or so, the drum began to 
sing with them, and sometimes sang itself. He tried to make it 
sing for us, but it was “‘very difficult” for one man to do it alone, 
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and no doubt we were all much too unsympathetic with regard to 
such phenomena to be of much help. Ultimately he got started 
again, and this time nothing could stop him. I, for one, decided 
that the moon was in the right quarter, and that Tony, in spite 
of the absence of his head men, was going to put up with us as 
substitutes, and had determined to carry on with the drum single- 
handed until dawn. It was impossible for us to suggest that he 
should stop, since he was a general favourite, and obviously 
wrapped up in his singing to an extent we could appreciate, even 
if we could not understand it. Eventually we tried to pretend to 
ourselves that he simply wasn’t there, and resumed conversation. 
He had begun his singing about eight o’clock, and he was eventu- 
ally prevailed on to give it up sometime after midnight, when we 
all went to bed. During these four or five hours of continuous 
singing, the beat of the drum seemed to have got into the 
very walls of the house. When he did stop, the effect was quite 
uncanny. 


I have rambled on in these reminiscences, apparently with- 
out any thought of order or continuity. But this has been delib- 
erate, and intended as a protest against the more usual attitude 
which people think it necessary to take when considering the 
subject of folk-music. The enthusiast considers the whole thing 
in a state of subdued rapture. Before speaking or writing about 
it, he makes the sign of the cross, and tries to make his readers 
feel that they are about to tread on holy ground. The musicolo- 
gist tries to rationalise about it all, and ranges its peculiarities 
under various familiar and conventional categories. His favourite 
amusement is the empirical establishment of a scale which he 
complacently proves to be characteristic of the majority of tunes 
under consideration. Or, like Parry, in his “Art of Music,” he 
tries to show that the famous “Londonderry Air’ obtains its effect, 
“after all,” by architectural and patternistic devices, just as does 
any good, straightforward tune of Handel. This is just about 
equal to saying that “after all,” horse and man are very much 
alike in appearance and effect because they both have four limbs; 
whereas the thing to notice about them is not this or any other 
superficial resemblance, but the fact that one walks on two and the 
other on all four of them. 
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The parallel and significant differences in the case of folk- and 
art-music I have not space even to suggest. It is enough to say 
that folk-music is an unconscious function of all peoples with the 
strength of racial or tribal tradition still in them. And therefore 
it is likely to be as inconsequent in its manifestations as battle, 
murder, and sudden death, or sleeping, eating, loving, and 


drinking. 














A QUAINT MUSICAL SURVIVAL : THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES 


By JOSEPHINE McGILL 


songs old or singular, or both, religious or semi-religious 

in character. Even before the present vogue of the “spir- 
ituals,” recurrent interest had been devoted to these, and to the 
“meeting house” hymns in use among the mountaineers of the 
Appalachian range. 

Distinctly different from these two classes of song, yet having 
a definitely religious, musical and literary value, is an example of 
quaint and curious lore, heard during a search for traditional 
ballads—in the vernacular, “song ballets’—in the Kentucky 
mountains. 

Locally known as “The Twelve Apostles,” this relic is a 
combination of song and dialogue. Its status as song, carol, or 
chant, is difficult to fix. Orally transmitted through generations 
of mountaineers, the text has obviously suffered corruption. Yet 
several lines are sufficiently intact to give clues to the original, 
and to hint of analogies with other compositions. 

Through its reiterations, its questions and answers, the piece 
suggests threads of association with Hebrew hymns, medizval 
carols and secular verses—notably that classic of cumulative 
effects, “The House That Jack Built.” The structure of the song 
is based upon an enumeration of numbers and various conno- 
tations thereof. The mode of presentation is as distinctive a 
feature as is the substance of the composition. As in some of the 
ancient hymns and “The House That Jack Built,” every new 
line repeats what has preceded. Below is a condensed form of 
the song, followed by a description of the manner of rendering it: 


rte poy and others have long devoted attention to 


Come, let us sing; 
What shall we sing? 


I'll sing you one— 

One, one to be left alone; lone to be that lonely. 
Two, two are little lost babes, my darling grater (?) 
Three, they are drivers, 

Four are Gospel preachers, 

Five’s a fireman (ferryman?) on his boat, 
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Six are noble waiters, 

Seven, stars in the north, 

Eight, Gabriel’s waiter. 

Nine’s the moonlight, shining bright, 
Ten, ten commandments, 

Eleven’s a good man gone to Heaven, 
Twelve, twelve Apostles. 


The following is the mode of presentation: a leader speaks the 
first line: ‘‘Come, let us sing.” Then the chorus recites the second 
line: “What shall we sing?” The leader then begins to sing the 
first line (as printed below), followed by the chorus: 


Leader: 

















Between each number and the one following are repeated the 
summons, and the question: “Come, let us sing. What shall we 
sing?”’, as well as the answer: “I will sing you,” etc. The chorus 
always adds to the new line the lines preceding it. This method 
is pursued throughout the song till, as “The Twelve Apostles” 
are proclaimed the theme, the chorus winds diligently backward, 
recalling to the hearer the eleven foregoing divisions. 

It is indeed a singular performance. With much gusto a 
whole family sang it to the present ballad-hunter, and the rendi- 
tion made a many-sided appeal. Whatever religious value it 
may have for the singers, it serves as a test of memory and atten- 
tion, and exerts the fascination that numbers and their possible 
associations have upon childish fancies, mystical minds, and 
even more sophisticated philosophers addicted to categories and 
enumerations. 

Heard in a little mountain town—Hindman, Knott County, 
Kentucky—this naive composition! testifies to the racial, literary 
and musical heritages of the mountain-dwellers. Connecting their 
land and epoch with other days and scenes, it offers suggestive 
material for comparative study, for instance, with cognate verses 
in the British Museum entitled “The New Dial,” published in ~ 
1625. In this old work the number One signifies One God, One 
Baptism, One Faith. Two stands for the Testaments; Three for 

1In their syllabus of English and Scotch Ballads surviving in Kentucky, Messrs. 


Shearin and Combs mention a somewhat similar one. It begins with number Twelve, 
and winds back to One. 
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the Trinity; and so on. A far earlier example is a Breton one of 
the fifth century, which represents a dialogue between a Druid 
and a scholar. Upon this dialogue the Christian missionaries 
made a song or poem whose divisions—more closely allied with 
religious subjects than are the lines of the Kentucky version— 
are as follows: 


ee God 

MGS ccicccete Testaments 

Temes. . 2.5% Patriarchs 
eee Evangelists 

PEs cersnd Books of Moses 

Ns sce Water-vessels of Cana 
a ae Sacraments 
ee Beatitudes 

Nine. .......Degrees of Angels 
a Commandments 
Eleven...... Stars seen by Joseph 
Twelve...... Apostles 


The Latin version, with the old scholastic flavor, begins with 
Number Twelve: 
Dic mihi quid duodecim; Duodecim A postoli; 
Undecim stelle a Josepho vise; 
Decem mandati Dei; 
Novem angelorum chori. 
And in this wise through the other numbers, to Unus est Deus 
qui regnat in ceelis. 
Somewhat similar is a carol, “In These Twelve Days,” 
printed in Sandys’s collection of Christmas Carols: 
































In these twelve days, and in these twelve days, let us be glad; 
For God of His power hath all things made; 
What is that which is but One? 
We have but one God alone, 
In Heaven above sits on His throne; 
What are they which are but two? 
Two testaments, as we are told; 
The one is New, the other Old; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 
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What are they which are but three? 

Three persons in the Trinity: 

The Father, Son and Ghost Holy; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but four? 

Four Gospels written true, 

John, Luke, Mark, Matthew; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but five? 

Five senses we have to tell, 

God give us grace to use them well; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but six? 

Six ages this world shall last; 

Five of them are gone and past; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but seven? 

Seven days in the week have we; 

Six to work and the seventh, holy; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but eight? 

Eight beatitudes are given, 

Use them well and go to Heaven; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but nine? 

Nine degrees of angels high, 

Which praise God continually; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but ten? 

Ten Commandments God hath given; 

Keep them well and go to Heaven; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but eleven? 

Eleven thousand virgins did partake 

And suffer death for Jesus’ sake; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 


What are they that are but twelve? 

Twelve Apostles Christ did choose 

To preach the Gospel to the Jews; 
And in these twelve days, etc. 
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A Cornish version, familiar in the copper-mining regions of 
Lake Superior, is recorded by Mrs. Crosby Adams in her little 
book on Christmas Carols: 











Come and I’ll sing you. 
What will you sing me? 

I will sing you One-O. 

What is your One-O? 

One of them is God alone, and He will ever remain so, 
Two of them are lily-white babes, all clothed in green-O, 
Three of them are strangers; 

Four are the Gospel Preachers, 

Five is the Ferryman in the boat, 

Six are the cheerful waiters, 

Seven are the seven stars in the sky, 

Eight is the great Archangel, 

Nine is the moonshine, bright and clear, 

Ten are the ten commandments. 


As will be noted, only ten figures are given in the above. 
A few of the lines throw light upon the Kentucky highlanders’ 
version. Mrs. Adams interprets the “lily-white babes” as Christ 
and St. John the Baptist. Doubtless the “little lost babes” of 
the Kentucky rendering permit similar identification. The three 
strangers are the Magi—most probably the “three drivers” of 
the mountain song. The “seven stars in the sky” of the Cornish 
fancy, as likely the “‘seven stars in the north” of the Kentucky 
version, are Earth’s companions in the solar system. 

Thus Mrs. Adams’s Cornishmen help to illumine a text 
brought to America by other and earlier settlers. Meanwhile, 
other lines of the Kentucky song remain baffling examples of what 
happens to diction when it depends merely on oral transmission, 
in sections but recently blessed by travelling libraries and moon- 
light schools. There is, however, the other side of the shield: that 
a people, long land-locked in their world of peak and vale, should 
have preserved by memory alone—texts being lacking—so much 
of a relic, so quaint and interesting, for which originals and paral- 
lels must be sought in regions and days so remote from the 
Kentucky mountains of the twentieth century. 
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FREEMASONS’ MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By PAUL NETTL 


NY ONE intending to investigate the music of Freemasonry 
in its earlier stages must begin by studying the bibliog- 
raphy of the subject at first hand. Books of reference 

fall short. True, in stray articles we glean some little about music, 
songs and musicians; but it is incomplete—just as incomplete as the 
profane scientific literature of the period. The best course would 
be to make selections from Friedlinder’s great work on “Das 
Deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert.” But even Friedlander is 
incomplete, and he deals with works of German origin only. In 
various secular collections, too, an occasional Freemason piece 
may be found, that also requires a commentary. Such a work is 
the celebrated collection “Die singende Muse an der Pleisse,” 
whose compiler, according to Philipp Spitta’s researches, was a 
Silesian named Johann Sigismund Scholze; this collection is im- 
portant for the history of art because it contains a large number 
of popular hits and street-songs from the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It appealed to the citizenry of Leipzig and all Germany, 
by offering something or other to every class and estate of the 
population; and thus it happened that Scholze, who, as research 
has proved, never joined the Freemasons, added one of their songs 
to his assortment. It is interesting to know that this song 
appeared in this collection of 1745, before the publication of the 
first official Freemason song-book. The earliest of these song- 
books known to me is Ludwig Friedrich Lenz’s “Freymaurer- 
Lieder,” that appeared in 1746. In the song of Sperontes (as the 
author of the “Singende Muse”’ calls himself) mention is made of 
“our Order,” the familiar theme of the misconception of Free- 
masonry is treated, and underneath the music the emblems of 
Freemasonry (the square, the plumb, and the compass) are 
inserted. So little mystery was made of these matters that a 
Freemason song, quite like a student-song or a soldier-song, could 
be published in a miscellaneous collection, and that in a manu- — 
script song-book of the same period, instituted by a noble lady 
of Thuringia, songs of the French Freemasons were included. 
The music in the “Singende Muse” follows the procedure of the 
French parodie, which is simply to set the given text to any 
191 
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convenient melody in vogue; just as for earlier poetry the direction 
was added, that the poem should be sung to some particular 
“Tune.” To the best of my knowledge this same procedure, the 
specification of the “timbre,”’! was applied in the French collections 
of Freemasons’ songs. Closely allied to these are the Netherland 
collections, only one of which I am acquainted with, “La Lire 
maconne, ou Receuil de Chansons des Francs-Macons.” A copy 
of this rare work is in the possession of the “Freilicht’’ Lodge in 
Prague. The poems are partly French and partly Dutch. Brothers 
de Vignoles and du Bois avow themselves as authors. The music 
of this collection (publ. in The Hague, 1766) is for the most part 
borrowed from French vaudeville, songs for the masses. Some 
few of these songs, however, are designated as “nouvelles com- 
positions,” and are therefore original. As composers certain 
brothers have signed them with their initials, and one with his 
name, Vitztum. The majority of these songs resort to adapted 
music—vaudeville arias, favorite dance-tunes, minuets, gavottes 
and bourrées, some taken over from contemporary French opera, 
others from street-songs. We have a guide to these latter in the 
collection of parodies of the Italian Stage. In this collection I also 
found a large number of arias from Rousseau’s famous opera, Le 
Devin du Village, e. g., the Freemason song “l’Homme toujours 
s’agite pour trouver le bonheur,” after the aria “Dans ma cabane 
obscure dure toujours peine et travaux.” Or again, the aria of 
Colette (a character in Rousseau’s opera) must serve as a Free- 
mason song. Thus the Freemason song “Que Il’ordre qui nous 
enchaine” was sung to the air of “Ton humeur, Catherine,” a 
street-song utilized by the Italian comedians in their parody of 
Armida. The song “‘Chantons le bonheur des Macons” was sung 
to the air of the popular street-song “Joconde,” which reappears 
as a parodie-aria in Arlequin Atys. The Freemason song “‘Fonda- 
ment de |’Art”’ was sung to the popular air “Revenant de Lorette,” 
which is sung by Bacchus, in the parody of Armida, to the words 
“Ta voix s’est faite entendre dans la Bachique cour.” Not only 
vaudeville arias, however, but also English and German melodies 
are pressed into service. Furthermore, all these timbres are 
utilized in Gluck’s comedy-operas. As an example of an English 
transfer I will mention the song “D’Ongeveinsdheid,” with the 
text “O lasterziek gemeen, Veracht vry buiten reen,” which is sung 
to the melody of “God save the King.” Concerning the origin of 
this melody various legends were formerly afloat, wherein Lully, 


1Timbre is the French designation for a melody, usually one familiar to everybody, 
to which (especially in the Singspiel and comic opera) a newly written poem is sung. 
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Purcell, Handel and others figured as the authors. The eminent 
historian of music, Chrysander, was the first to prove that the 
English composer Henry Carey was the author. The earliest 
appearance of the melody was in the collection ‘Thesaurus 
musicus.” But on the Continent it appeared for the first time, 
as I can now demonstrate, in our Freemasons’ song-book, and 
there in a form very similar to our present version. The fact 
that the English and later the Prussian hymn first appeared on the 
Continent in a Freemasons’ book, is moreover symptomatic. So, 
too, is the circumstance that this song-book contains a medley of 
French, German, English and Dutch melodies, and perhaps a few 
from other nationalities, all sung to masonic verses. And here it 
may be proper to note, that the pure strain of sociability in the 
earlier Freemasonry finds its complement in the music of the 
French and Dutch Freemasons. 

As an instance of the use of a German Gassenhauer in our 
collection I note the song “De Vergenoeging” on the melody, or 
Dutch stem, “Schoon dat ik onder ’tgroen,” which proves to be a 
very well known Gassenhauer from the afore-mentioned “Singende 
Muse an der Pleisse.”” And this melody has a peculiar association. 
The song is a so-called Murky, a name bestowed in the eighteenth 
century on pieces with an accompaniment of broken octaves in the 
bass. The song was originally set to the text “Ihr Schinen, héret 
an,” which was aimed at the crowned poetess Marianne von Ziegler, 
and incidentally at Frau Gottsched, of whom it is related that she 
assisted her husband in his learned labors. In point of fact, 
the text was altered; in a later edition the melody was significantly 
sung to the words “Ich bin nun wie ich bin.” Forkel, an authority 
on matters musical, asserts that Joh. Seb. Bach was the author of 
the melody; this information he obtained from Bach’s sons. Of 
this we also find a hint in the beginning of a “Solo per Cembalo” 
inscribed in the “‘Notenbiichlein” for his wife. 

We shall now cast a glance over the best-known collections of 
Freemasons’ songs. We have already seen that France, and her 
dependency in matters of culture, the Netherlands, utilized the 
popular songs that happened to be in vogue for the music of Free- 
masonry; the same is the case in the song-collections of the German 
Freemasons. The earliest German collection is dated 1746. It 


was compiled in Altenburg. The music of the “new” songs is only © 


mediocre. Soon thereafter, in 1749, appeared the first collection 
by a German musician, Johann Adolf Scheibe, who plays a prom- 
inent part in the history of the music of Freemasonry. In the 
history of music this musician enjoys what might be termed an 
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Herostratic celebrity, having been one of J. S. Bach’s greatest 
enemies. This came about as follows. On the death of the 
organist at the Thomaskirche, Christian Grabner, in 1729, Scheibe 
was among the applicants for that position, but without success, 
the choice falling upon the musician Gérner. It so happened that 
Bach was one of the adjudicators, as Cantor of the church. Scheibe 
afterward settled in Hamburg, where he published a periodical, 
*‘Der critische Musicus’’; in the sixth number he launched a viru- 
lent attack on Bach “because of his involved and bombastic style 
of writing, which is at once cumbersome and of no avail, being 
without rime or reason.” To this attack on Bach by Scheibe we 
owe, besides a musico-literary scrimmage, one of the finest of 
Bach’s secular cantatas, the “Streit zwischen Phébus und Pan,” 
wherein Bach seeks to castigate Scheibe as impersonated by 
Midas. Just as Wagner later held his antagonist Hanslick up to 
ridicule in the character of Beckmesser, so did Bach deal with 
Scheibe-Midas in his own réle of Apollo. It is greatly to the credit 
of Brother Scheibe that some years thereafter he admitted his 
wrongdoing in “‘Der critische Musicus,” begging Bach’s pardon and 
fairly putting his own mistakes and weaknesses in the pillory. 
(July 28, 1739.) We think these published passages worthy to 
be esteemed as an act of Freemasonry. Scheibe was known, in his 
time, as a redoubtable theorist and critic. He deserves lasting 
praise as the first to recognize the fact that polyphonic music 
originated in the North, a proposition that has been maintained 
ever since. As a practical musician Scheibe was less important, 
and the music of Freemasonry would be richer to-day if not he, 
but his opponent Bach, had joined the order. 

Scheibe’s successful rival, the musician Gérner, on whose 
account he had his falling-out with Bach, did exert a certain 
influence on masonic music. His song-collection, “Die Sammlung 
neuer Oden und Lieder” (1742), contains exclusively texts by F. 
Hagedorn, set by Gérner to music quite in the vein of French 
vaudevilles. The popular, almost vulgar, melody of the dance-hall 
gives its tone to this music. And here Gérner introduces a novelty 
—a novelty in print, at least, for in practice this scheme must have 
been adopted long before; having adapted his little songs for a 
social circle, he also introduces the form of responsive song. Pieces 
that are short, or unsatisfactory by reason of their musical content, 
are more effective when the refrains, or entire sections, are set in 
responsive style or repeated in chorus. 

The first to employ this kind of music officially were not as 
one might fancy, students, but Freemasons. The oft-mentioned 
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earliest collection, published in 1746, has neither responsive songs 
nor choruses; the second, dedicated to Lodge Zerobabel, and 
dated St. John’s Day, 5749 (since the creation of the world!), 
was published in Copenhagen as “‘Neue Freymaurer Lieder,” 
and lays peculiar stress on diversity in the forms of the songs. 
The composer of these songs was Scheibe; the music is dull and 
tiresome. For the sake of veracity this must be recorded, even 
where it concerns a Brother. In 1776 (the year of his death) 
Scheibe published a ‘“‘Vollstindiges Liederbuch fiir Freimaurer, 
mit Melodien, in zwei Biichern,” In this the earlier one-part 
Freemason chorus appears set in several parts, but the songs are 
so arranged that even the less musically gifted brethren can sing 
them. The second volume of this collection was brought out in 
1785 by Christian Gottlob Poft, Copenhagen. It is mentioned 
neither in Eitner’s bibliography nor in Kretzschmar’s and Fried- 
linder’s works, though Lodge Harmony in Prague possesses a copy. 
It would seem that the shortcomings of Scheibe’s compositions 
speedily made themselves felt, for a new collection of Freemasons’ 
songs was shortly published with settings by the younger brethren. 
This collection likewise enriches our bibliographical knowledge by 
enumerating, in the Preface, thirteen song-books of the Freemasons 
from which the melodies and verses were borrowed. A large 
proportion of the melodies are the work of a new brother, J. Gottl. 
Naumann, of whom we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel. 
The succession of the songs is ordered from the Masonic viewpoint, 
as follows: 


Opening of the Lodge : St. John’s Day : To the King : Master 
Songs : Journeymen’s Songs : Apprentices’ Songs : Songs of Encour- 
agement : Wisdom : Beauty : Strength : Freedom : Secrecy 
Harmony : The Sacred Number : Joy : The Sisters : Music : Song 
of Peace : The Poor : Closing Songs. 


The songs, like all songs of the period, are sung as set for 
piano, and were, as the phrase went, “‘to be sung at the piano” 
(beim Clavier zu singen). That is, there was as yet no independent 
song-accompaniment such as we find in later works of the classic 
composers, but the accompaniment is in the form of a figured 
thoroughbass, or sometimes a bass without figures, above which the 
voice-part is written. It is, therefore, a sort of piano-arrangement, 
and requires for performance the filling-in of the harmonies and 
devising of inner parts. 

Furthermore, we find melodies taken over from Catholic 
church-song, like the one in the group under “Wisdom,” “Lasst 
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uns singen des Weisen Ruh,” with its noticeably false decla- 
mation. According to Biumker’s “Das katholische deutsche 
Kirchenlied” (Vol. ITI, p. 285) this melody, to the words “‘Grosser 
Gott, wir loben Dich,” has been very widely known since the 
second half of the eighteenth century down to the present day. 
It already appears in the song-book of Maria Theresa (1774). 

An example of responsive song-composition, as inaugurated 
by Gérner, is the song on “Strength” written by Naumann: “Die 
Treue, die uns Briider band, ist dauernder als Erz,”’ which bears a 
remote resemblance to Papageno’s aria ““Ein Midchen oder Weib- 
chen,” and a memory of which may perchance have haunted 
Mozart while he was composing The Magic Flute.' Then, too, the 
verses of ““Ueb’ immer Treu und Redlichkeit” have been sung to 
Mozart’s melody, to which, besides, the song ‘““Was nennest du 
mich spréde,” by Mozart’s enemy, KoZeluch, has an affinity. A 
large portion is, of course, allotted to “table-songs,” these being 
strongly influenced by student-songs, as might be expected. 
The various toasts nowadays pledged in addresses to the reigning 
prince, an artist, or a lady, were brought out in musical form in 
the eighteenth century. 

One of the most distinguished among the Freemasons’ musi- 
cians in that period was the Dresden court Kapellmeister Johann 
Gottlieb Naumann. He appears to have enjoyed especially high 
consideration in the order, having been initiated into a most 
exclusive aristocratic lodge in that city. The title of his collection, 
which was published in Berlin in 1782, is “Vierzig Freimaurer- 
Lieder,” with the explicit notice that they were to be sung at 
German and French masonic banquets. This collection was 
dedicated to Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia. A great many 
of the songs are the same as those in the Copenhagen collection 
already mentioned. Naumann was a well-trained and compe- 
tent, but by no means an inspired musician, who often struck a 
tearful tone in his songs, a fault also apparent in his masonic songs. 
It is worthy of remark that Naumann supplements his songs with 
some few instrumental passages intended for use in the Ritual. 
For example, on convoking the lodge a piece in simple song-form 
was played, which, with its thrice-struck chords, is meant to 
set forth nothing more nor less than the Salve. Similarly, at the 
repeated sentences at the closing of the lodge, or during the 
declamation of the sequential formula some piece may have been 
played in which a sequence of suspensions would evoke the con- 


1See “Die Freimaurerei in Mozart’s Zauberfléte,” by Edgar Istel, Berlin, Alfred 
Unger, 1928, and Dr. Istel’s article in Toe Mustcat QuaRTERLY, Oct., 1927. 
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ception of achain. Ambros on occasion has called such sequences 
Kettenginge (chain-passages). And the thrice-repeated hand- 
clasp at the end of the chain seems realistically expressed by the 
three staccato strokes at the close. 

Within these two instrumental pieces is framed a song, 
“Harmony,” an unpretentious piece whose effect, with the eighth- 
note bass passages, is meant to be soothing and conducive to 
reflection. Take note, also, of the outspokenly pianistic style of 
the ritornelles, which is something entirely different from thorough- 
bass writing; the same holds good of the above two instrumental 
pieces, evidently written for a clavecin rather than a cembalo. For 
the first piece, at least, an organ or regal (small keyed wind- 
instrument) could hardly have been used. 

Shortly after the publication of the Freemasons’ songs, 
Naumann wrote the opera Osiris; his most exhaustive biographer, 
Richard Englander, tells us that the composer felt the need of 
thus dramatically setting forth his confession of faith in Free- 
masonry. The premiére of the opera took place at Dresden in 
1781. The libretto, as will be shown, sets the legendary basis of 
Freemasonry in the foreground of the action, thereby anticipating 
by a decade the most essential motives of The Magic Flute. In 
Englinder’s opinion, this was one of the few operas of that period 
in which the dramatic requirements of Gluck and Calzabigi were 
met in every particular. The book is founded on the following 
legend: 


Osiris, the sovereign of Egypt and protector of all cultural progress, 
is confronted by Typhon, representative of the principle of evil. The 
conflict between Geron, the son of Typhon, and Orsus, the son of Osiris, 
is waged for the possession of Aretes, the embodiment of virtue, who is 
growing up under the care of Isis. 


In view of the fact that, during the composition of Osiris, 
Lorenzo Da Ponte (Mozart’s successful librettist) was staying with 
the writer of Naumann’s libretto, and that Da Ponte himself 
informs us that he assisted him in his dramatic tasks, it is probable 
that Da Ponte had a hand in the completion of Osiris. It is un- 
certain whether Mozart or Schikaneder had knowledge of the 
opera through Da Ponte, or whether Mozart heard about it from 
Mazzola himself, who later arranged Metastasio’s Titus for 
Mozart’s opera produced in 1791 at the royal coronation in 
Prague. The fact remains that in Osiris we have to recognize a 
precursor of The Magic Flute, as can be shown more especially 
in the motives of the Trial in their obvious affinity with the masonic 
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ritual; in the parallel motives of the confrontation of the principles 
of good and evil; and in other details, the choruses of priests, etc. 
Attention is called, moreover, to the leading-motive technique 
employed almost consistently; indeed, Naumann forms a connect- 
ing-link between the Neapolitan and the Romantic opera. For the 
music of Freemasonry the point is essential, that throughout the 
opera the percussive rhythms are opportunely utilized as leading- 
motives. 

It is my hope soon to carry these preliminary notes to com- 
pletion; and I am anxious, above all, to treat in a subsequent 
article of the great collections of Freemasons’ songs published 
toward the close of the century. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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SCHOPENHAUER AND MUSIC 
By L. DUNTON GREEN 


N the whole it may be said that Music, as such, has been 
poorly treated by Philosophy. Few philosophers are 
musicians and fewer musicians philosophers. Among the 

former the Ancients were pre-occupied with music’s ethical (Plato), 
or its purely scientific side (Aristoxenus), or both (Aristotle), 
rather than with its esthetic aspect, and up to the 19th century 
music receives much the same treatment. Rousseau inclines to 
technical, Leibniz to mathematical explanations; Diderot touches 
the fringe of an esthetic solution of its mysteries; Feuerbach, 
Schelling, Hegel, tried but failed to come to grips with its funda- 
mental principles. Hegel might have succeeded, but the very 
vagueness and verbosity of his language, far from illuminating, 
obscured and confounded the issue. 

The one and only clearly worded, yet profound and supremely 
artistic, that is, intuitive philosophy of music, comes from the 
man who wrote: 


The true philosopher will always seek after light and clearness, and 
will endeavour to resemble a Swiss lake, which through its peacefulness 
is able to unite great depth with great clearness, the depth revealing 
itself precisely by the clearness, rather than a turbid, impetuous moun- 
tain torrent.! 


This man who in one sentence so admirably and tersely described 
his own style and method and condemned those of his opponent, 
Hegel, was Arthur Schopenhauer. He was singularly well-equipped 
for his task. From his father, a fairly wealthy and successful 
business man—who, significantly for the pessimistic tendencies of 
his son, committed suicide under the obsession that his business 
was going to wreck and ruin—he inherited the clarity of thought 
without which it is impossible to succeed in trade. His artistic 
intuition came from his mother, whose salon in Weimar was 
frequented by the greatest writers and artists of the day, men 
such as Goethe, Schlegel, Grimm, Wieland, all of whom Schopen- 
hauer met in his youth. 


1Quoted in Margrieta Beer’s admirable compendium of Schopenhauer’s Life 
and Works in F. C. & E. C. Jack’s series: The People’s Books. 
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After Weimar, four years at Dresden brought him into closer 
contact with the world of music: the capital of Saxony was then 
already known for its operatic and concert performances. Later, 
in Berlin, and lastly in Frankfurt, opera and concerts were still 
his chief distractions, and not a day passed without an hour or so 
of practising the flute, his favourite instrument, and possibly the 
only one he played efficiently. 

Here, then, was a philosopher for whom music was not only 
an occasional pastime, but an integrant part of his life and of his 
daily meditations. A mind so trained could not fail to be struck 
by the immense and immediate effect of music on the emotions, 
and by the unmistakable nature and the precision of that effect 
on those who are sensitive to the art of sound, notwithstanding 
the complete absence of any object in nature or any intellectual 
concept such as give birth to the other arts, painting, sculpture, 
architecture or poetry. Schopenhauer came to the conclusion that 
music must have deeper roots in human nature than the other 
arts, and that whilst these are representations of external phe- 
nomena, themselves symbols of the real essence of things, music 
is the representation of this essence itself, a parallel form, there- 
fore, of the World as our intellect perceives it. The “essence of 
things’”’ for Schopenhauer was the Will inherent in various forms 
in all visible objects, inorganic or organic, the Will considered as 
unconscious impulse, exemplified by brute, sternly regulated 
striving (as between gravitation and inertia) in the inorganic 
world, and in the organic by the infinitely diversified manifesta- 
tions of human volition. For Schopenhauer, then, music was the 
direct representation of Will. As he himself says:' 


I admit that it is quite impossible to prove this proposition. It 
posits and assumes a relation of Music, considered as a representation, 
with something the essence of which cannot be represented, and sees in 
Music itself the reflexion of an image which can never be immediately 
represented. 


But if we grant the hypothesis or, as Schopenhauer puts it, the 
analogy, it is fraught with luminous esthetic consequences. 
Schopenhauer himself, it is true, continues the analogy in the 
manner of the medizval mystics, and I am afraid that however 
much we may admire his ingenuity, we can hardly subscribe to 
the results as a credo of musical esthetics. In a long parenthesis 
he describes the bass or, as he puts it, the “groundbass,” as 
comparable to the lowest degree of the manifestation of Will in 


1Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, I. 387. 
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Nature—to the inorganic mass, the mass of the Planet. “For 
that reason,” he says a little later and, of course, quite wrongly, 
“the bass moves only in large intervals, in thirds, fourths, and 
fifths, never in seconds (!?) except in the case of a reversal of 
parts in double counterpoint (!)” and “a quick run or a trill in 
the low register cannot even be imagined.” It is a quaint example 
of the irresistible impulse of systematic philosophers to imitate 
the methods of Procrustes and mercilessly remodel facts to fit in 
with their system. We shall find similar instances as we go on. 
The next analogy is more illuminating and conforms to musical 
theory such as Schopenhauer found it: 


‘The higher notes,’ he goes on to say, ‘are formed by the harmonics 
of the fundamental tone; they sound simultaneously with that note and 
it is a law of Harmony that only such notes may coincide with a bass 
note which in the shape of harmonics contain that bass note. This is 
analogous to the fact that all bodies and organisations of Nature must 
be considered as evolved by gradual development from the mass of the 
Planet. The bass being the inorganic mass in Nature, it follows that 
the parts between bass and soprano, alto and tenor, represent in a general 
way the steps along which inorganic develops into organic life, even as 
within the musical fabric the definite intervals are parallel to the definite 
steps of the objectivation of the Will—the definite species of Nature. 
The deviation from the mathematical exactness of the intervals (by 
equal temperament or the tonality chosen by the composer) is anal- 

ogous to the deviation of the individual from the type of the species.’ 


Schopenhauer, who loved anaiogies no less dearly than abstract 
reasoning, could not be expected to stop half-way, and so he adds: 


‘Yea, the impure sounds which yield no definite interval may be 
compared to the monstrous abortions resulting from two different species 
of animals or from man and beast.’ 


Further than that it seems impossible to go! 

These lowest and inner parts which constitute Harmony, 
however, lack the cohesion and freedom which are the privilege 
of Melody, “‘which alone moves rapidly and easily in modulations 
and runs”; and in Melody, at last, Schopenhauer recognises the 
highest form of the objectivation of Will—the conscious life and 
strife of Man. It will be seen at once that Schopenhauer’s outlook 
on music was specifically harmonic, a curious sign of the times in 
which he conceived and wrote his ““World as Will and Represen- 
tation,” between the years 1814 and 1818. Beethoven was still 
alive, Weber already well-known, Haydn only just dead; the 
time, therefore, in which the swing over from polyphony to 
homophony, that dimly began with Bach, had made even greater 
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strides with the great heroes of the end of the 18th century, 
Ph. Emanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven himself, was at 
its zenith. Counterpoint was no longer an end in itself; musical 
minds considered it as a discipline, but no longer thought in its 
terms; and although Schopenhauer, as we have seen, mentions 
double counterpoint, it is clear from what he says about it in 
the passage quoted,’ that he was quite hazy as to what it meant. 

The triumph of homophony explains Schopenhauer’s prepos- 
session for pure melody, by which he meant what we call tuneful 
music with a simple accompaniment. Indeed, although he does 
not go so far as to say that Rossini is the greatest composer that 
ever lived, one feels from what he does say about him, that no 
composer gave him greater pleasure. We shall see this later 
when we come to consider Schopenhauer’s attitude towards opera. 

I have said that our philosopher’s hypothesis as to the 
essential nature of music is fraught with illuminating esthetic 
consequences. Listen to what he has to say about the essence of 
melody: 


As the essence of man consists in this, that his will strives, is satis- 
fied and strives anew and so on ad infinitum; as, indeed his happiness 
and well-being merely consist in the rapid transition from desire to 
fulfilment and from fulfilment to new desire, because non-fulfilment 
means suffering, non-desire empty yearning, languor, tedium—so melody 
is essentially a constant deviation from the tonic . . . to which it 
always ultimately returns. Thus in a thousand ways melody expresses 
the multifarious strivings of Will, but also their assuagement through 
the return to an interval within the harmony, or to the tonic itself. 


No less ingenious is the application of his hypothesis to the 
question of programme-music: 


‘It must not be forgotten,’ he warns us, ‘that music expresses not 
the visible world, the phenomenon, but the essence of it, Will itself. 
It expresses, therefore, not a single, specific joy, sadness, terror, jubila- 
tion, merriness, equanimity, but the joy, sadness etc., so to speak, in the 
abstract, their essence without any by-play, therefore also without their 
cause. 


“Thence it comes that our imagination is so easily roused by music, 
and endeavours to give form to this spiritual world which, though 
invisible, is very much alive and speaks to us in no uncertain manner, 
to endow it with flesh and bone, in other words, to embody it in an 
analogous example. This is the origin of the song with words and 
finally of opera.’ 


1In another (ibidem II, 524) he says, “‘the melody can never be in the bass (!); 
if it is given to the bass, it can only be through the use of counterpoint (!) i.¢., it is a 
transposed bass: one of the upper-parts becomes lowered and is travestied as a bass.”’ 
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A little later he adds: 


The reason why it is possible to relate a musical composition to a 
representative visualisation is that both are only different expressions 
of the same inner essence of the World. If in a specific case such a 
relation really exists, if, therefore, the composer has succeeded in ren- 
dering the impulses which are the core of a certain happening, the melody 
of the song, or the music of the opera are really ‘expressive.’ The analogy 
between the music and the event discovered by the composer must, 
however, proceed from this immediate perception of the essence of the 
World, unbeknown to his reason, and must not be an imitation obtained 
through the agency of his intellect; otherwise his music does not express 
the essence of things, Will itself, but merely (and insufficiently) its 
reflexion, as does all imitative music, such as Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ or his 
‘Creation’ in many places, where phenomena of the visible world are 
directly imitated; the same applies to all battle-pieces, which are to be 
condemned entirely. 


Our views on programme-music have changed, and we are 
fully aware that one cannot condemn a musical genre on purely 
theoretical grounds—it must stand or fall by its musical qualities— 
but one cannot deny the strength of Schopenhauer’s argument in 
a much debated point of musical esthetics, if one grant his initial 
premise. 

His theoretical objection ayainst programme-music applies 
with equal force to a certain imaginative way of listening to 
music, and with still greater force to listening to opera. Speaking 
about a Beethoven symphony, “‘a faithful and perfect image of 
the essence of the World, which rolls through space and renews 
itself in the confusion of innumerable forms and through constant 
destruction,” he adds: “It is true that we are prone to bring its 
contents to life, and to see in it all manner of scenes of life and 
nature. But this does not, on the whole, increase our compre- 
hension nor our enjoyment, but rather adds something foreign 
and arbitrary to the music: it is better therefore to apprehend 
it in its immediacy and purity.” 

Opera, Schopenhauer, the theorist, is inclined to treat with 
exceeding severity, but here he finds himself in the dilemma 
which has been the difficulty of all estheticians since opera made 
its first appearance. For there is no denying that, all theory 
notwithstanding, there are a number of musically satisfying 
operas and, on the other hand, Schopenhauer, who was nothing 
if not honest with himself and his reader, found—like most 
people—that however much opera might be condemned on purely 
philosophical grounds, it occasionally gave him a vast amount of 
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pleasure. Let us see how he contrives to conciliate theory and 
practice. First as to the theory: 


Grand opera is not, properly speaking, a product of the pure sense 
of art, but rather of the somewhat barbaric idea of heightening enjoy- 
ment by accumulation of means, simultaneousness of entirely incon- 
gruous impressions, and reinforcement of effect by multiplication of the 
mass and strength of the executants; yet music, the mightiest of the 
arts, is capable of filling a receptive mind solely by its own power; indeed, 
its highest products, in order to be adequately apprehended and enjoyed, 
demand a mind wholly undivided and undistracted, so that the mind 
may deliver itself up and steep itself in music and understand music’s 
incredibly enthralling language. 

And again: Speaking rigorously, one might call opera an unmusical 
invention for unmusical minds, into which music must be drilled in 
through an alien medium, say as an accompaniment to a long spun-out 
love story and its poetical bathos. An operatic text cannot do with 
concise, thoughtful poetry, which the composition could not possibly 
follow. To enslave music entirely to bad verse is the mistake into which 
Gluck has fallen, whose operatic music, apart from the overtures, it is 
therefore quite impossible to enjoy without the words. Indeed, one 
might say that opera has ruined music. 


Yet it is partly in this very matter of good or bad poetry that 
Schopenhauer finds means to conciliate theory and practice. For 
after saying that it is natural for our imagination to give form to 
the spiritual world of music, he declares that for this very reason 
“the text should never leave its subordinate position in order to 
play the principal part, and make music a mere means of express- 
ing it, which is a grave fauz-pas and a big mistake.” 

Yet he admits that music should avail itself of the human 
voice which, it so happens, is both a musical instrument and the 
vehicle of speech, but still the spoken word should remain sub- 
servient to the music, and concentrate only upon the general 
expression of verses that are essentially bad poetry. And he 
praises Rossini both for the contemptuous manner in which he 
treats his text, and for keeping his music from speaking a language 
foreign to it. 

The irony of this rather reluctant defense of opera lies in the 
fact that Schopenhauer’s theories were in flagrant contradiction 
with the one philosopher among musicians who not only had the 
greatest admiration for Schopenhauer, but became his most active 
propagandist, and the cause of a revival of interest in the phil- 
osopher’s writings which, during thirty years, had remained per- 
fectly unheeded by the World at large. (Indeed, the first edition 
of “Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” had been used by a despairing 
publisher as “Makulatur”—scrap-paper.) It was in 1854 that 
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Wagner wrote to Franz Liszt: “Besides slowly proceeding with 
my music I have been occupied exclusively with a man who has 
come into my solitude as a gift from Heaven, albeit only as a 
literary gift. It is Arthur Schopenhauer, the greatest philosopher 
since Kant, whose thought he has—as he puts it—‘thought out 
to the end.’” This was in 1854, the year of the “Walkiire” and 
of “‘Tristan!” It is necessary to insist on the date because of the 
often repeated fallacy that Wagner was influenced by Schopen- 
hauer, and the still greater error that he was influenced by the 
philosophers’ theories on Music. The truth is that as Wagner 
wrote and said many a time, he found in Schopenhauer’s ideas 
the confirmation of his own conception of the World and its 
suffering, and as he went on reading “Welt als Wille und Vor- 
stellung,” he was further encouraged to tread the path he had 
chosen—if not for himself (no more, indeed, than Schopenhauer 
did),’ then at least for the creatures of his imagination. Already 
in ““Tannhiuser,” in ““The Flying Dutchman,” in the conception 
of the “Ring,” annihilation, renunciation in Death had been the 
conclusion at which his heroes voluntarily arrived, in ““Tristan” 
this ultimate goal, to which the hero and the heroine aspire, is 
expressed still more clearly and unmistakably. It was Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism, ending in Nirvana, that held Wagner enthralled, 
while the unexpected parallelism of their views astonished him. 
And it was Schopenhauer’s general explanation of music, not the 
application of his hypothesis to particular points of musical tech- 
nique, that fascinated Wagner. Indeed, while recalling Schopen- 
hauer’s theories in his abstruse but exceedingly interesting pamphlet 
on “Beethoven,” he expressly says that a non-musician could not 
be expected to draw practical conclusions from his theoretical 
speculations. Wagner knew positively that Schopenhauer had a 
very low opinion of his music, and his operas. A passage in the 
“Parerga”’ did not escape his notice—it could hardly apply to any 
music of the day but his: 


The wrong turning which music has taken is analogous to that in 
which Roman architecture lost itself under the later emperors, when 
its heavy ornamentation partly hid the essential simple proportions, 
and partly even destroyed them: even so our music offers much noise, 
many instruments, much art, but few clear, penetrating and moving 
thoughts. One finds in the shallow, inexpressive, tuneless compositions 


1Schopenhauer was quite conscious of this contradiction between his life and his 
teaching. It is just as little needful, he would say, that a saint should be « philosepher 
as that a philosopher should be a saint. It is a strange demand that a moralist should 
teach no other virtue than that which he himself possesses (“Schopenhauer,” by 
Margrieta Beer). 
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of to-day the same taste of the times which inspires the obscure, hesi- 
tating, nebulous, enigmatic and even senseless literary style, principally 
due to that miserable Hegelianism and its charlatanism. In the com- 
positions of to-day harmony occupies the chief place, not melody. I, 
however, am of the contrary opinion, and consider melody as the core 
of music, to which harmony stands in the same relation as gravy to 
meat. 


Wagner could afford to laugh at judgments such as these: his 
hour had struck and he preferred to remember the words which 
shall form a fitting conclusion to these considerations on Schopen- 
hauer and Music: 


No art affects man so immediately as music, as none other reveals 
to us the essence of the Universe so profoundly and so immediately. 
Listening to great, full-voiced and beautiful music is like bathing the 
mind: it drains off all that is impure, petty and bad, and lifts every 
one to the highest spiritual plane to which his Nature can attain, and 
as he listens to great music man perceives clearly what he is worth, or 
rather, what he might be worth. 

















ALSO SPRACH RICHARD STRAUSS 
By DAVID EWEN 


the furthest once they slip. Richard Strauss has slipped, 

and great is his fall! But the tragedy is not that a genius is 
composing inconsequential music. No musical giant has yet lived 
who has altogether been innocent of such a sin. One encounters 
“shreds and patches” even in the sublimest of Beethoven’s quar- 
tets, even in the most inspired of Schubert’s lyrical pages, and 
even in the most “sacrosanct” of Wagner’s music-dramas—and 
such fumblings as the first two movements of the Beethoven 
B-flat major Quartet, the Schubert variations to the “‘Forelle”’ in 
the A major Quintet, and the theatrical and artificial postures 
and sentiments of the last scene of “Siegfried” all attest to the 
fact that a genius, too, can blunder. If Richard Strauss is com- 
posing trivialities, other great composers have also done so 
during the course of their lives. That, therefore, is not the tragedy. 
The tragedy, rather, is that a genius—far from toppling from 
exalted heights of inspiration—has, instead, walked from them 
calmly, deliberately, leisurely, straight unto the gutter. The 
tragedy is that not with one work has Strauss declined, but with 
the works produced during the past twenty years. 

With all the other musical geniuses we have seen a growth, 
a development and then, at last, a full fruition. In Richard 
Strauss, on the other hand, we have had a carefully, almost pains- 
takingly developed deterioration. If the “Egyptian Helen” and 
the ““Tageszeiten” had been composed during the early period of 
Strauss’s artistic career, and if “Till Eulenspiegel” and “Salome” 
had been the very latest fruits of his genius, that would have been 
a normal and healthy growth. As it is, Strauss’s musical develop- 
ment is upside-down. He is greatest in his earliest works and 
most feeble in his latest. At the age of thirty, Strauss was con- 
sidered, and rightly enough, the greatest musical figure of our . 
age, the only possible successor to Wagner and Brahms. At the 
age of sixty he is nothing more than a misguided genius—a com- 
poser who has done a few monumental things, but who has now 
become only a negligible influence and who has even slipped to 
unimportance. At the age of thirty he composed inspired music; 
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at the age of sixty his music is only a mass of technical skill. 
This, then, is the tragedy. 

No one can doubt now that Strauss has become musically 
senile. As far back as 1914, when the “Festliches Praeludium” 
and the “Josephs Legende” sounded their borrowed voices we 
knew that decay had set in. Perhaps our conviction was still 
disturbed by a little spark of doubt—a doubt nurtured by a vain 
hope that this was merely a temporary and ephemeral stagnation. 
But the spark was extinguished soon enough and with the “Alpen- 
sinfonie’”’ we knew, once for all, that the twilight of a god had 
come. 

Where does the fault lie? What possibly could have converted 
a genius into an impotent craftsman? 

Certainly, no one will refute the fact that young Richard 
Strauss was a genius, and a genius of a most phenomenal kind. 
One finds even in his earliest experiments—in the “Festmarsch” 
(1871), in the Symphony in F-minor (1883), and, especially, in 
*‘Aus Italien” (1886)—the seeds of a musical gift: an ability to 
handle musical motives with marvelous pliancy, an inexhaustible 
wealth of ideas, an almost uncanny skill in development, an 
exceptional ear for coruscant tone-colors and for orchestral effects. 
That this seed should so soon sprout into so fruitful a plant as 
“Macbeth” (1886), proves rather conclusively that in this man a 
new Titan had been born. 

And then came the deluge of masterpieces. Who now could 
doubt that this was a phenomenal genius? Here was a technical 
skill that seemed almost innate—a complete mastery of the orches- 
tra, and, consequently, an almost omnipotent ability to make it 
produce unheard-of sounds and unbelievable effects. The Titanic 
energy that sweeps through the first four measures of “Don 
Juan” like a mighty gust of wind—had anything so electric ever 
been heard in music? Or the crackle and glow of life that per- 
meate the orchestral colors of “Till Eulenspiegel’? The tech- 
nique here is itself a manifestation of a bewildering genius—a 
technique which Richard Wagner, after forty years of painful 
experiment, did not equal—found in the hands of a mere youngster! 

But in these tone-poems there is revealed something infin- 
itely more than the consummate hand of an infallible technician. 
One discovers in these tone-poems a heart that can feel deeply 
and sensitively. In “Don Juan” one finds a hot-blooded passion, 
an exuberance, a colossal energy that can come only from a 
young man—and a young man of genius. In “Till Eulenspiegel” 
the rhythms speak roguishly and with a delicious wit, but in this 
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wit—as in all the cream of the jest—there is also a splash of 
poignant sorrow. In “Tod und Verklaerung” we are overwhelmed 
by a noble suffering, such as one can hear only in the slow move- 
ments of Beethoven’s last quartets, and in the immortal cadences 
of “Siegfried’s Funeral March”; in “Ein Heldenleben” by an 
awe-inspiring grandeur; in “Also Sprach Zarathustra” by a 
religious ecstasy, and in “Don Quixote” by the sad whimsicality 
that we first saw in “Till.” Great emotions are these, emotions 
that are found in every human being—and spoken in an inspired 
musical tongue. Within the pages of these tone-poems one meets 
with immortal phrases, imperishable lines, eternal stretches of 
inspired tone which have never before been heard in music and 
which, like enough, we shall not hear again for a long time in the 
music of any other man. The nervous quiverings of the violins 
in “Till Eulenspiegel” at the very end of the work, bringing the 
recapitulation of the opening theme to a culminating point and 
heralding the approach of that concluding explosion, speak of a 
pathos more heart-breaking than all the frenzied blusterings of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic Symphony.” Zarathustra’s Invocation 
to the Sun speaks in the golden language of the gods; the ending 
of “Don Juan” is pregnant with drama, with mystery, and with 
an ineffable, tenuous beauty; the opening of “Tod und Verklaer- 
ung”’ paints with the first bar an atmosphere of despair, of frus- 
tration, that permeates the entire work. And is there any song in 
the world so full of the “weariness, the fever and the fret” of ecstatic 
love, so passionate, so turbulent, so completely moving as that 
grandiose love-music of “Ein Heldenleben”? Hearing this, we 
almost forget that Wagner composed a second act to “Tristan.” 
But after this outburst of immortal music—created in one 
mad splurge of genius—Strauss’s pen, for some mysterious reason, 
began to drip water. Already, in “Ein Heldenleben,” one begins 
to perceive that our musical hero is becoming somewhat quixotic. 
He attempts to express the inexpressible and to build an impossibly 
mountainous message out of a few motifs. Here, then, we find 
pages of aimless music. The exploits, the petty ideals, the savage 
battles of the hero, inspire Strauss to write mere musical verbosity, 
in which there is nothing more than a shameless padding of 
inane musical ideas. The shortcomings of “Ein Heldenleben” are 
pathetically glaring—and in spite of some of its really inspired 
pages. The humor of the “adversaries” section is halting and 
stilted—like the tired and strained humor of a professional wit 
who is in no mood for jest; the “battle-scene,” far from being a 
miraculously constructed climax such as we can expect from 
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Strauss, is mere padded bombast. The “hero” motif itself sounds 
like a groping but feeble imitation of the Strauss who composed 
the “Don Juan.” “Ein Heldenleben,” despite its inspired moments, 
clearly shows us that the decline had set in. 

Here, then, was the turning-point, and a genius was slowly to 
lose his immortal speech. The “Symphonia Domestica”’ (1903) 
reveals, at once, that Strauss has changed radically. Only a 
changed Strauss would select a program so trite (as if the daily 
bickerings of domesticity can be expressed in music!); only a 
changed Strauss could dabble with themes so petty and inex- 
pressive and so very formulistic. Could the same man who had 
created “Don Juan” actually have penned that opening to the 
“Domestica”? The fat and vulgar “Military Marches” came in 
1907; the “Festliches Praeludium” in 1913; the “Alpensinfonie” 
in 1915; the ““Tageszeiten” in 1928—each one step lower than the 
other. Gone, completely, are the former energy, the former passion, 
the former exquisite sensitivity and tenderness. Instead we find 
merely a technician who is playing with harmonic rules and theories, 
a technician who succeeds only in being irretrievably boring. 

Recently, Strauss confessed that each time he listens to a 
performance of his early tone-poems he marvels at the fact that 
he had composed such music. As we listen to some of his latest 
music, we marvel with him. 

Operatically, the fate of Richard Strauss is just as pathetic. 
His greatest operas—the ones that are most passionate, the freshest 
and musically most sincere—were his earliest ones. “‘Guntram” 
(1894), despite the fact that it was weighed down by an abom- 
inable libretto (written by Strauss himself), and darkened by the 
colossal shadow of Richard Wagner, whose voice it imitated every 
once in a while, is nevertheless a staggering achievement—espe- 
cially as a first opera. The melodies are never shaped to the 
patterns of Italian operas, as those of most first operas are, but 
have their own individual turns and twists, which refresh the 
tired musical-ear. And there is real profundity in these melodies— 
the profundity of a heart that can feel and a mind that can think. 
“‘Feuersnot” (1901) is an advance only in that it is simpler in 
construction. The outer layers of orchestral colors have been 
peeled off, the harmonies are less garish, the melodies are terser 
and more succinct. No longer is the music an end in itself, it 
serves rather as a means to an end—the end being the glorifica- 
tion of the drama. But it is in “Salome” (1905), that Strauss 
reached his highest operatic peak. One finds in this opera true 
pathos, true tenderness, true sensual ecstasy, true youthful 
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ardor—and all on an exalted plane of beauty. There is sincerity 
in this music and, at all times, originality. Technical skill has, 
once for all, become completely subservient to the message! 

Then, as in the case of his symphonic music, Richard Strauss 
began to deteriorate. ‘Ariadne auf Naxos” and the “Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” are candied banalities. The music is full of a 
sweetness, of a delicacy that gently tickle the ear and numb the 
senses, but that are soon forgotten. ‘Der Rosenkavalier” (1913) 
has, I think, been vastly overrated. It is true, that one finds in 
this opera no technical fumblings. The orchestration, throughout, 
is masterly, flickering with the fire of life; the arias are bound to 
one another with an ingenuity that speaks of supreme crafts- 
manship; and the climactic moments are evolved fastidiously. 
I confess, too, that one finds here a liquid style—free, easy, 
plastic, as Strauss’s style has always been. The music is full of 
ingratiating charm—strangely enough, best in those fluent and 
captivating waltzes. An incessant flow of melody—such as was 
Wagner’s great life-ideal—is entrapped here, rich, exuberant, full 
of blood and life. But these attributes, great though they be, 
are not sufficient to make of the ““Rosenkavalier” a masterpiece; 
nor are they sufficient to obscure for us its one great defect. The 
music of the “‘Rosenkavalier,” beautiful though it is, is deplorably 
inexpressive. Never does it attempt to give an emotional inter- 
pretation to the drama (as all supreme opera must do), but is 
rather an entity in itself, existing merely for the sake of its own 
seductive loveliness. Compare this with the inherent tragedy, the 
enticing passion, the breath-taking suspense caught in the music 
of “Salome,” and you will realize how the master had slipped. 

‘Die Frau ohne Schatten” (1916), “Intermezzo” (1926), and 
“The Egyptian Helen” (1928), are the death-knells to Strauss’s 
operatic genius. Here, one finds only supreme technique. It 
seems as if with age, his heart had ceased to feel deeply and only 
his mind could function with its former proficiency. In these 
three works one no longer feels a freshness or charm in the music. 
The melodies are greasy and stale; the harmonies, although 
brilliantly contrived, dull to the ear. The waltzes of the “Inter- 
mezzo”’ are pathetically derivative from those of another Strauss. 
And, in “The Egyptian Helen,” does one not actuaily hear Herr 
Richard Strauss stealing fragments from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
orchestral scores? 

In ten years, Strauss had written his great operas and then, 
after convincing us that he had genius, he began to pen sugar- 
coated nothings and continued to do so for twenty years longer. 
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Of the hundred or more songs that Strauss composed during 
his fertile lifetime, the finest gems date from his early period. 
Listen to “‘Nichts” or “Allerseelen” (1882), and you will hear 
simple lyrics which abound with honest and heart-felt emotions. 
These emotions were soon to become poignantly expressive: 
“Serenade” and “Morgen’”’ (1892), and “Traum durch die Daem- 
merung” (1894), represent the apotheosis of Strauss’s lyrical 
genius. These songs, evidently, were composed in one gust of 
inspiration. There are no pieces here, but complete and thorough 
wholes—the phrases of which are inextricably wedded to one 
another. In these three songs, Strauss has produced miniature 
dramas. The melodic line, far from attempting to be a lyrical 
effusion, is breath-takingly dramatic, and the biting harmonies 
help paint an atmosphere of tragedy or suffering or hope. The 
songs that followed these three miniature masterpieces show a 
marked deterioration. There is originality in “Der Steinklopfer” 
(1902), but it is the originality of a man who thinks and not of 
one who feels. ‘“Gefunden” and ‘‘Fruehlingsfeier” (1906), reveal 
noticeable patches in the musical fabric. The songs no longer 
flow in inevitable unity from the heart of the composer, but are 
drawn out painfully, piece by piece. There are clever modula- 
tions, here, and skilful transitions from one mood to another. 
But one can clearly see in them the technique that guides the 
whole. In the “Tageszeiten”—for men’s chorus and orchestra— 
the inspired song-composer has about touched bottom. The 
melodies are composed to formulas; the harmonies are tired and 
dull. But more pathetic than anything else is the fact that these 
songs reveal that a human heart has completely forgotten how to 
function. In these songs, the old masterful technique is still 
present; but the feeling is completely gone. 

Where—to return to our original question—does the fault 
lie? Here is a composer who has had genius, who has had and 
still possesses supreme craftsmanship, whose industry is still 
incessant. What has extinguished that eternal spark and left 
only technique? 

There must be a poison in our modern age. Something 
about our times seems to make it impossible to create great music. 
Perhaps, if Richard Strauss had lived in the Romantic Period, 
where he belonged, we would have had another and even a greater 
Brahms; perhaps, if Richard Strauss had been born twenty years 
later we would not have had those great tone-poems. At any 
rate, his masterpieces date from the time when music was still 
flushed with the breath of the Romantic movement. But once 
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the flush of the Romantic movement was gone, and the sickly 
pallor of the modern period set in, Strauss, like so very many 
of our contemporary composers, began to create only fluent 
inanities, abounding with technical adroitness. Technique—there 
is so much of it in the later works of Richard Strauss; there is so 
much of it in all of modern music! Perhaps that is the poison. 
To-day technique is god, and moderns are more concerned with their 
implements of expression than with their expression itself. It seems 
that with our recent marvelous advances in science, in philosophy, 
in mathematical research, we have become too clever. Far too 
clever! We have become so clever, in fact, that everything we 
do—even our musical creations—must be the product of our 
tremendously developed brains. In the twentieth century have 
we found our minds—but we have lost our hearts. 

That, I think, more than anything else, is the inherent 
ailment in modern music. And that, I think, has caused the 
twilight of Richard Strauss. 











THE RISE AND FALL OF THE “FUGUE- 
TUNE” IN AMERICA 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


T is a fact worthy of being more generally known and appre- 
I ciated, that notwithstanding the long-continued dependence 

of American music on various Old World influences, there 
occurred at one period of our history the rise of a certain dis- 
tinctively native musical art-form, small but yet genuine and 
having considerable possibilities. This, following the general 
historic routine of all particular forms in art (whether musical, 
plastic or literary), had, in turn, its crude beginnings, its develop- 
ment in the hands of numberless composers, its attainment of a 
comparative perfection, and, finally, its period of decadence and 
vanishing, the whole course of events occupying in this case 
approximately three-quarters of a century. 

I am referring to what was, in its day, commonly known as 
the ““Fugue-tune,” and as the thing itself is now so nearly obsolete 
in use as, possibly, to be unknown to many of my readers, it will 
be proper before going further, to describe and define it. The 
“‘Fugue-tune” is a form of hymn-tune in which, at a certain point, 
the usual homophonous style of harmony is abandoned in favor of 
polyphony and imitation, the voices entering one at a time, but at 
the close resuming the more conventional homophony. While it 
is seldom an actual fugue, as the imitation is usually very free 
(and when strict, as often at the octave in the first “answer” as 
at the fifth), yet as the name “fugue-tune” was commonly in use 
in its day, and since I know of no other convenient designation, 
I shall continue to use this term in spite of its want of accuracy. 

Before entering on a fuller technical discussion of this form, 
together with an account of its leading exponents, it seems fitting 
to describe briefly the cultural conditions in which it took its rise. 
As its early habitat was New England, later on spreading to the 
South and the near West, this fact conveniently limits the geo- 
graphical scope of my statements. The early settlers at Boston, 
Plymouth, Salem, etc., though exceedingly zealous for religion in 
their own peculiar fashion, were too much occupied with wresting 
a living from the stern forces of nature, fighting Indians, and 
chastising witches and heretics, to devote any thought to the 
improvement of church music. They brought with them the 
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remembrance of a few familiar hymn-tunes which they had sung 
in England, and which they used with metrical versions of the 
Psalms. (What we call “hymns”—the words freely and originally 
composed—did not come into use in England until about the 
year 1700, and were not generally used in America until about 
1740 or 1750.) Owing to the scarcity of suitable tune-books and 
the growing inability to use musical notation, the actual practice 
of singing degenerated fearfully, and there was great danger that 
the services of the church would be stripped entirely of this one 
remaining element of beauty and joy. In 1690, it is true, the 
“Bay State Psalm-Book,” originally compiled some fifty years 
earlier, was reprinted with a small number of tunes added, but 
that could help little when few could read musical notation. 
Yet the longest lane has a turning, and about 1720 a number of 
public-spirited ministers put their heads together and determined 
that something ought to be done to educate their congregations, 
especially the rising generation, in the art of singing, including 
the proper understanding of musical notation. Enlisting the 
services of such professional or semi-professional musicians as 
they could find, they arranged here and there for singing-schools 
for the young people of their congregations; in some few cases 
the whole congregation was invited to take advantage of the 
instruction offered. Sometimes the ministers themselves taught. 
The institution immediately became very popular among the 
young people, being equally enjoyable both in its social and 
musical aspects, but it met with inconceivably bitter opposition 
from a determined minority of the extreme conservatives, and a 
battle of words began which lasted fully ten years, or until some 
of the older opponents were dead, and the others either dis- 
couraged or reconciled to the new state of affairs. Not that 
they opposed singing, but they considered a knowledge by ear of 
the few traditional tunes in use to be sufficient for all practical 
purposes. It is droll to look back now at some of the arguments 
brought forward in the acerbities of dispute. Selecting at random 
from various sources :— 


“Our fathers never learned to sing by note, and they got to heaven 
as well without it.” 

“Suppose the time does come when nobody can sing—the hymns 
can be read aloud by the minister.” 

“The names of the notes are sometimes bawdy, nay blasphemous 
etc., etc. 


rp? 


This last, very astounding statement, I confess, has puzzled 
me a good deal. I could not imagine how such a damaging 
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construction could be put upon the innocent syllables do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, nor upon the equally harmless faw, sol, law, faw, sol, 
law, mi, which was at that time in common use for a similar 
purpose in England and the American colonies. Just recently, 
however, I came unexpectedly on a little anecdote of the great 
Italian musical pedagogue, Durante, who flourished shortly before 
this time, and which may offer a clue to the mystery. It seems 
that some of his pupils were puzzled to know just how to name 
the syllables correctly in the case of an unusual modulation, and 
he impatiently evaded their questions, telling them they might 
name the notes after devils if they would only sing them in tune! 
This remark was extensively quoted and handed down from teacher 
to pupil, and no doubt some distorted version of it had reached 
our good Puritan forefathers, causing them painful misgivings. 

Probably this preliminary opposition was a good thing in its 
ultimate results—it served to make active partisans and to adver- 
tise the whole subject extensively. No sooner was the opposition 
beaten down than singing-schools flourished wonderfully and 
sight-singing became a common accomplishment. Demand arose 
for suitable books, and nearly every singing-school teacher who 
had achieved notable success sooner or later compiled and pub- 
lished his special book. Some of these publications sold in large 
numbers, and ran through many editions. 

Usually these books contained a few pages of instruction in 
the elements of music, a large number of hymn-tunes (usually, 
at first, with no words, or with only one verse of each hymn), a 
few patriotic or other secular songs of morally unexceptionable 
nature, and sometimes a few simple anthems. 

Beginning with the Rev. John Tufts’ “Introduction to the 
Art of Singing” (1721), and the Rev. Thomas Walter’s “Ground 
and Rules of Music,” of the same year—they were, by the way, 
the pioneers in this great movement—I have been able to count 
206 composers and compilers of tune-books, each of whom is 
responsible for at least one new book, and many of them for 
several—up to the year 1850. I do not claim any exhaustive 
accuracy for the list, but the number of different publications 
must lie somewhere between 500 and 1000. The reason for my 
choice of these dates as limits, is that the date 1721 marks the 
beginning of that diffusion of musical knowledge and interest 
which forms the indispensable field for the work of a composer 
of any sort, while the date 1850 marks approximately the begin- 
ning of the debdcle of that particular type of hymn-tune of which 
this essay treats. 
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Just exactly when the Fugue-tune originated, or who was 
its first composer, it is impossible now to say with absolute cer- 
tainty. After diligent examination of a great number of tune- 
books of this period, I feel justified, however, in asserting that 
the originator of the Fugue-tune was beyond all doubt none other 
than William Billings. (b. Boston, 1744, d. there, 1800.) 

The statement appears in some works on hymnology that he 
was following certain contemporary, or else earlier English models, 
but I find no proof of this whatever. It is, of course, impossible 
to prove a universal negative; I do not claim to know all the hymn- 
tunes that were written in England during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and perhaps some few examples of this sort 
really existed, but a somewhat broad general acquaintance with 
the various types of tune actually printed and in use, together 
with a knowledge of the various changes of style which by turns 
succeeded each other in the popular favor, reveals no evidence of 
the existence of fugue-tunes. 

Of course, the use of polyphony, of the various sorts of canon 
and free imitation, and the full-fledged vocal fugue itself, were 
and had been for centuries commonplaces in anthems, masses, 
oratorio choruses and motets, but apparently no one before 
Billings seems to have thought of weaving them into the concise 
rhythmically- and metrically-bounded form of a hymn-tune for 
ordinary congregational singing. 

Further, even if the Fugue-tune had been to some extent in 
vogue in England (which, personally, I am convinced is con- 
trary to fact), it does not follow that Billings had any means of 
becoming acquainted with it; he was largely a self-taught man— 
a very clever and energetic person, to be sure, but by no means 
a man of learning. He travelled no great distance from home, 
and had no libraries of music available; printed music was still 
scarce and expensive. The examples chiefly before him were the 
tune-books of Tufts and of Walter (which we shall presently 
describe) and some few books compiled by singing-school masters 
like himself, for pedagogic uses. 

All these books contain plain hymn-tunes with no attempt 
at anything other than plain homophonic harmony, and they 
abound in all those same crudities which here and there mar 
Billings’ own works, viz., parallel fifths, chords with no third, 
clumsy crossing of voices, etc. While it is not true in Art as it is 
in Nature that “the stream can rise no higher than its source,” 
it remains true that the stream continues to show the nature of 
its source, consequently it will not be aside from the mark to 
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examine those examples which Billings had before him as a 
beginner. 


Turts’ Tunre-Boox 


The copy of this book, which it was my privilege to examine 
in the Music Department of the Library of Congress, is a small 
volume, two and a half by five inches, opening vertically, and 
entitled “An Introduction to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes, In a 
plain and easy Method, with a collection of tunes in their parts. 
By the Rev. Mr. Tufts. Tenth edition. Boston MDCCXXXVIII. 
Printed from copper-plates.” 

There are no words with the music, but a few metrical psalms 
of peculiar meter to fit certain of the tunes are printed by them- 
selves in the front part of the book. The engraving, by the way, 
is clear and beautiful.! In a Preface, the elements of music are 
explained, in a commendably clear and concise manner, but using 
the old “Fa, sol, la” solmization: that is, in place of “do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do,”’ the scale is expressed as “fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, 
mi, fa.” The syllable mi, being the leading-tone, is made the 
basis of argument in the explanation of the signatures of the 
various keys. In this book, the initials of these syllables are 
printed each in its proper place on the staff, instead of notes—a 
very unique plan, the only objection being that there is no indi- 
cation of time-values. 

It would, by the way, be an interesting task for some musi- 
cologist to trace the origin, growth, and final obsolescence of this 
sort of solmization—a subject at present involved in much obscur- 
ity. The book under discussion is dated 1738: fifty years later 
all or nearly all of the singing-school books were using the present 
“do, re, mi,” yet it must have retained its vogue in certain quarters 
until a much later date, since I happen to have personal proof 
of this. My own grandmother, who was born in a little town in 
New York State near the Vermont border, circa 1810, had attended 
singing-school for some years during her “teens” and became an 
excellent sight-reader through the use of this method and no 
other. In my boyhood, I remember seeing her pick up a new 
tune, and, first examining the signature and saying to herself, 
“if B be flat, mi is on E,” sing it through correctly at the first 
attempt, using the “fa, sol, la” syllables. She had an unconcealed 
contempt for singers who could only read music by the help of an 
instrument, and she did not look on the syllables “‘do, re, mi,” 


1In the original copy, in the “100 Psalm-Tune” and “Canterbury Tune,” the 
g-clef signs used resemble the letter g. 
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etc., with any real favor. By the way, she pronounced “fa” as 
“faw.” 

But to return to the Rev. Mr. Tufts’ book—the tunes are in 
three-part harmony, printed in score. I give here a literal copy 
of Mr. Tufts’ version of “Old Hundred,” together with a rendering 
of the same into modern notation. Although the voices are 
indicated as “Cant.,”’ ““Med.,” and “Bass,” it is an open question 
at this date just what voices sung the parts. Regarding the 
“Bass” there is, of course, no chance for doubt, but knowing the 
customs of early Psalmody, it is quite likely that the upper staff 
(cantus) was actually sung by the Tenor, and the middle staff 
by female voices. Suppose, however, that the upper staff was 
sung by the Soprano, as would now be the case, it remains highly 
doubtful whether the middle staff was sung by the Alto at its 
nominal pitch, or by the Tenor at the octave below. I modestly 
venture the conjecture that the “Cant.,” was sung by both tenors 
and sopranos in general, especially by all those among the congre- 
gation who were not skilled in music, and who only knew the 
tune by ear; and that Med., was sung by a few sopranos and altos 
who possessed sufficient skill for the part. 


100 Psalm Tune 
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In modern notation 
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Tuomas WALTER’s TuNE-Book 


This is a much larger book than that just described. It is 
entitled “The Grounds and Rules of Musick explained: or An 
introduction to the art of Singing by Note. Fitted to the meanest 
Capacities. By Thomas Walter, M.A. Boston, 1721.’ 

The book opens with a Preface containing a long and earnest 
argument in favor of singing by note, as against the prevailing 
custom of singing a few old tunes only by ear. Then follow 
instructions on the elements of music, based as in Tufts’ book, on 
the fa-sol-la syllables, but going into detail on several points not 
touched upon in the other volume. What we call the major and 
minor modes, he calls the “sharp key” and the “flat key,” and 
he gives excellent rules for distinguishing them. The tunes which 
follow are mostly in three-part harmony, and are printed in 
diamond-shaped notes, 


Canterbury Tune 





1This date is apparently seventeen years earlier than that of Tufts’ book, but 
that was Tufts’ tenth edition, while this was Walter’s first. Tufts’ first edition probably 
appeared at about the same date as did that of Walter. 
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Music is printed only on one side of each leaf, and the G-clef 
(or “cliff,” as he calls it) is of a very peculiar form. 
There are a few tunes, also, in four parts, scored in the 
following order :— 
Altus 
Medius 
Tenor 
Bass 


In these, the melody is always in the Tenor. 

I have omitted to mention that the early editions of this 
book also contain a recommendatory Preface bearing the signa- 
tures of fifteen ministers, among whom are Increase Mather and 
Cotton Mather, distinguished Puritan divines. 

The part devoted to instruction in the elements of music has 
a page headed “Rules for Tuning the Voice,” and contains a 
number of short, well-chosen exercises in scales, broken chords, 
and skips, illustrating the various intervals. 

I have described these two noteworthy early books, not to 
illustrate fugue-tunes (for they contain none), but on the contrary, 
to show that Billings started on an untrodden path, probably at 
some time between the date of his ““New England Psalm Singer 
or American Chorister” (Boston, 1770), and his ‘Continental 
Harmony” (Boston, 1794). The former book contains practically 
no real fugue-tunes, though it does contain a few short anthems 
of a crude character in which fugal devices are attempted. The 
latter book not only contains many fugue-tunes, but also an 
expression of the high opinion which the composer himself held 
of the fugue-tune. He says:— 


It has more than twenty times the power of the old slow tunes; 
each part straining for the mastery and victory. The audience enter- 
tained and delighted, their minds surpassingly agitated and extremely 
fluctuated, sometimes declaring for one part and sometimes for another. 
Now the solemn bass demands their attention; next the manly tenor; 
now the volatile treble. Now here, now there, now here again. O 
ecstatis (sic)! Rush on, you sons of harmony. 
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In this score, the Alto is printed in the proper alto-clef, but the 
Tenor is in the soprano-clef, used in the octave-sense, as in music 
of our own day, in spite of the fact that in the instructions in 
the elements of music, given by Billings in this book, he takes 
pains to explain the use of the genuine tenor-clef having C on 
the fourth line. 

This tune, by the way, should not be taken as a joke. In 
spite of several very evident faults in musical grammar, it is 
really tuneful and singable, and if rendered in a spirited way by a 
good chorus, would not fall far short of justifying its composer’s 
enthusiastic description. 

But Billings, like all other truly original geniuses, had to 
encounter strong differences of opinion, and to meet with compe- 
tition from other schools of musical thought. During the interim 
between these two books of his which I have mentioned, numer- 
ous other books for a similar purpose were compiled or composed 
and put on the market by various other compilers and composers. 
(In fact, he himself also published other books, of which I omit 
mention for lack of space.) 

Samuel Holyoke, one of his rivals, in his “Harmonia Ameri- 
cana” (Boston, 1791), gives a nasty dig at Billings’ fugue-tunes, 
though without naming him. I quote from his preface”: 


Perhaps some may be disappointed that fuguing pieces are in 
general omitted. But the principal reason why so few were inserted 
was the trifling effect produced by that sort of music; for the parts, 
falling in one after another, each conveying a different idea, confuse the 
sense, and render the performance a mere jargon of words. The numer- 
- pieces of this kind extant must be a sufficient apology for omitting 
them here. 


It is with reluctance that I am compelled by the limits of 
this article to pass over without mention many interesting facts 
about Billings and his contemporaries which I came across in the 
immense mass of material examined. He was as indefatigable as 
Wagner with his own propaganda; introduced the use of the 
pitch-pipe and of a primitive form of metronome of his own 
contrivance; founded numerous musical societies, etc., etc. Nor 
did he confine himself entirely to sacred music, but wrote a number 
of stirring patriotic songs, some of them in his favorite style. 
Many of his contemporaries and immediate successors wrote 
more or less in this same style, and while none of them surpassed 
him in spirit and originality, some of them wrote rather better 
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counterpoint. Incidentally, within a few years after Billings’ 
death, the more familiar “do, re, mi” took the place of “fa, sol, 
la,”’ in some of the instruction-books published, but I am unable 
to say to whom the first credit for this is due. It did not, however, 
at once drive the old system out of use, for as late as 1853, I. B. 
Woodbury uses it in his compilation “Harp of the South” (New 
York), in which, by the way, he employs “shaped notes” (or 
“buckwheat notes’) on the staff—a triangle for “fa,” a round 
note for “‘sol,’”’ a square note for “la,” and a diamond-shaped note 
for “‘mi.” 

By this time the number of singing-schools and singing- 
teachers was legion, and the number of published books for use 
by the same counted up in the hundreds. Some of the most 
popular books made fortunes for their authors. Lowell Mason 
and the above-mentioned I. B. Woodbury both became quite 
wealthy in this way. 

Lowell Mason, William B. Bradbury, and several others of 
the early years of the nineteenth century, who might be named, 
appeared to take but little interest in fugue-tunes, inclining more 
to homophony. Occasionally, however, in their books, there are 
instances of “points of imitation,” or of voices entering singly but 
without definite points of imitation, which show the influence 
of this older style. A favorite device is to have one phrase in a 
hymn-tune—usually the penultimate phrase—sung by a solo 
voice, or by soli duet, the concluding phrase to be sung tutti, in 
full harmony. Where any of these hymns have survived and are 
reprinted in modern hymnals, modern editors have almost inva- 
riably altered them to simple four-part harmony throughout, so 
that the original device is no longer recognizable. 

By about 1850, though tunes were still printed on four staves, 
the soprano, which now had come to carry the melody, was 
printed on the staff next above the bass; the alto was now most 
often printed in the treble clef, and the tenor staff stood at the 
top of the score. The bass was often provided with a thorough- 
bass notation, to aid the organist—for organs, or at least melo- 
deons, had now become common—in getting the proper chords 
without being obliged to read the whole rather topsy-turvy 
score. 

But, to return to our subject—we now find reprinted in 
books of this period some few of the best fugue-tunes of an 
earlier date. Either their composers were men of better musical 
education than Billings, or else the tunes had been revised by 
competent and musicianly editors. A good example is “Russia” 
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How long, my soul, thine ab-sence mourn, How long, my soul, 


one that seeks his. God in vain. 


I com-plain, And sfill de-spairof. thy re - turn? 


ii? 





ab - - sence mourn, 


(composer not stated), which is printed in Woodbury’s “Dul- 
cimer,” and in several other books of the period.! 

Possibly a still better one is “Lenox,” by Edson, which is 
quoted from the “Church Melodies” of Thomas Hastings, 1858. 













































notes di - vine To your Cre-a-tors praise. 





And of - 





_ ™Russia” we have condensed from the open score: “Lenox” is printed as here 
given, on two staves. 
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Contrast this with the parallel octaves and the bare fifths found 
in “Northfield,” by Jeremiah Ingalls, 1805 (from “Christian 
Harmony’”’). 


Northfield Jeremiah Ingalls (ses) 


long, dear Sav-ior, O how 


long, dear Sav-for, O how 


long, dear Sav-ior, O how 





How long, dear -lor, O how iong, Shall this “bright hour de - 


Fly 


Fly  swift-er round, ye 


ewift-er round,fly  swift-er round, ye 





lay? Fly swift-er round, ye wheels of time, Fly swift-er round, ye 
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And bring 


time, ‘And =oobring... the wel-- come 





time, And bring wel - come day. 


Tue Faw or THE FuGuEe-TUNE 


When I. B. Woodbury reprints “Russia” in ‘The Dulcimer,” 
he adds the following somewhat apologetic footnote:— 

We insert a few of these Continental tunes at the earnest request 
of many old and venerated people, who in their younger days were 
wont to perform them in the house of God with perhaps as much devotion 
and religious effect as more modern choirs now sing the music of the day. 
The Melodies and Basses have always been retained, when consistent 
with the rules of counterpoint, and in order to do this several licenses 
have been taken with the arrangements. 


This quotation describes the status of the fugue-tune at the 
date 1856 so vividly that further comment is unnecessary, but in 
addition to the fact that it had come to be considered old-fashioned, 
there was a certain chain of events at work which rendered its 
future return well-nigh impossible. At about this time there was 
a great growth in interest in the study of instrumental music— 
particularly the piano and the cabinet organ, and along with that, 
or soon after, a lamentable slump in popular education in sight- 
singing. Quartet-choirs became numerous, and there were few 
church choruses and practically no church congregations which 
could possibly, even with the best will in the world, any longer 
sing fugue-tunes effectively. It is a matter for genuine regret 
that our first really native American art-form thus should have 


died an untimely death. 
* * 


a 


We cannot forebear one further remark. In examining the 
early American hymnals' and tune-books, one is struck in a 


1In my preliminary research for this article, I made an exhaustive examination 
of some twenty or more tune-books printed in America between 1721 and 1858, besides 
taking a general glance at many others. My object was to see whether they contained 
anything to the point; to ascertain, if possible, the date and source of the earliest fugue 
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depressing way with their grimness of sentiment—a sort of macabre 
outlook on life, both in words and in music; for example, the hymn, 
“O lovely appearance of Death” (composer uncertain), and ““Why 
should we mourn departing friends?” by Timothy Swan—the 
latter a beautiful but very weird old melody. On the other hand, 
Billings, in his fugue-tunes, always shows a cheerful and manly 
sentiment, quite unlike that of his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries. Even when the mood is sombre, as in the pene- 
tential hymn, “Russia,” he is still sane and not morbid in his 
solemnity. For this praiseworthy tendency and influence he 
deserves his due share of credit. 


tunes; and to trace their ultimate disappearance from use. The richest source of fugue- 
tunes, naturally, was the various Billings’ books, especially “Singing Master’s Assis- 
tant,” “Psalm Singer’s Amusement,” “Suffolk Harmony,” and the “Continental Har- 
mony.” Of much later date—indeed at the very last days of the Fugue-tune’s vogue— 
I found a few excellent examples in “Church Melodies,” by Thomas Hastings, including 
the tune ““Hatton,” by Hastings himself. ‘‘The Anthem Dulcimer,” by I. B. Woodbury 
(New York, 1856), contains a very few fugue-tunes, but of the best. To give a list of 
the works examined but found lacking in the subject desired would be futile, but to 
those who may desire to study it further, I would suggest that they consult the article 
“‘Tune-Books,” in the American Supplement to ends “Dictionary,” (Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia, 1926), which contains an exhaustive bibliography. 

By examining the articles “Psalter” and ‘“Hymn,”’ in the main body of the work 
just quoted, and following up the leads there suggested, one may compare the English 
examples of various styles with the early American, though, in my opinion, the results 
of such comparison will prove but scanty. Neither Anglican Church music nor the 
— a by the various dissenting sects had much vogue in America until a much 
ater date. 

















PSYCHOLOGY IN MUSIC : THE ROLE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC 


By C. E. SEASHORE 


of Music,” because the presentation is to be limited to 
first-hand findings in the laboratory and is, therefore, 
not so comprehensive as an analysis of the total situation would be. 

It is with some satisfaction that I attempt to present an 
array of experimental procedures that during the last quarter of a 
century has brought this field of investigation from an entirely 
uncharted condition of chaos into a fairly organized series of 
scientific approaches to classified knowledge on the subject. 

The analysis of the situation in the psychology of music has 
its analogy in various other arts and interests; such as graphic 
and plastic art, public speaking, athletics, all types of vocational 
and educational guidance, and scientific foundations of various 
arts and skills. Limitation of time will permit merely the barest 
skeletal classification of data, points of view, and interpretations, 
which may be recognized under separate heads. 


M* title is “Psychology in Music” rather than “‘Psychology 


1. 


The psychological analysis of a talent begins with a tentative 
classification of the factors involved in the expression of the 
talent, in this case, the elements of the musical mind. After 
many years of experimentation it gradually dawned upon me 
that we may obtain a complete classification of the traits of the 
musical mind by using as a basis of classification: first, the physical 
attributes of the sound-waves; and second, the mental traits 
which are essential for the cognitive and affective apprehension 
of and response through these attributes. 

The significant attributes of the sound-wave are vibration 
frequency, amplitude of vibration, duration of vibration, and 
form of the sound-wave. From the point of view of the physical 
stimulus in music, and the physical output in musical perform- 
ance, every conceivable aspect of music may be described, directly 
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or indirectly, in these four forms. A realization of this rather 
astounding fact simplifies our problem enormously and makes 
our experimental issues tangible. We can measure every element 
of music as a stimulus and every element of music as expression. 

This classification gives us, first, the basic sensory capacities 
of pitch, intensity, duration and bigness; and these, in combina- 
tions, give us in turn timbre, rhythm, consonance and volume. 
Each of these eight factors may then be regarded, first, from the 
point of view of capacities or media for the hearing and feeling 
of music, and second, from the point of view of capacities for the 
control of each of these phases in musical performance. This 
accounts, then, for the basic sensory and the motor classifications. 
These same eight factors carry through at the level of reproduc- 
tion, in memory and imagination, and the level of elaboration, in 
musical thinking, as well as the affective processes, in terms of 
which the enjoyment and the beauty of music may be described 
at each and all levels. 

Although such a classification is all-comprehensive, it is, of 
course, capable of indefinite refinement by subdivisions of each 
unit, step by step, under experimental control, particularly in 
the higher mental processes. We may, then, start upon our 
project with a chart indicating the main blazed trails in this new 
vista of knowledge. 


2. 


The next step is to design and validate instruments and 
techniques for the measurement of specific capacities and apti- 
tudes indicated by the preliminary classification. This, in a new 
field requiring instruments of precision and principles of experi- 
mentation before unknown, presents a formidable task. The 
psychologist must invade the field of physics and adopt the means 
available as needed, and invent new instruments and procedures 
in order to complete the scheme. 

These measurements fall into two large classes, the first 
representing the cognitive side as measured in psycho-physic 
terms, and the other the motor capacities and skills as expressed 
in musical performance. For the former an elaborate array of 
specific measures must be available under the general type of 
psycho-physic measurements of precision. On the motor side we 
have two available techniques; first, phonophotography, which in 
its best form gives a relatively complete account of performance in 
terms of the attributes of the sound-waves recorded; and the 
other, optical methods for demonstrating performance in each of 
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these motor aspects, such as playing in pitch, time and timbre 
recorded immediately to the eye. 

In designing such measurements, we are called upon to 
establish norms, determine the degree of reliability, and validate 
the measure. There are two points of view in regard to validation. 
The I. Q. type, now so prevalent in intelligence testing, assumes 
that a given measure shall correlate with the general ability, 
which we may call musicality. The other point of view, and one 
which has been brought to prominence by these very researches, 
ignores that type of validation in large part, and falls back upon 
evidence and assurances of specificness of the measure and the 
allocation of it in actual music. Thus we do not look for a single 
measure which we might call M. Q. (music quotient), but aim to 
establish a profile by fair sampling of specific traits that can be 
fairly demonstrated as operating in music. Examples of this 
would be sense of pitch, sense of rhythm, musical imagery, motility, 
and voice in the sense of tone-production as to timbre. 

In standardizing these measures, we have found the phono- 
graph method of recording exceedingly valuable in that it enables 
us to substitute for complicated and expensive instruments a 
phonograph record in which the test material is standardized, 
and made available in a fairly fool-proof form at insignificant 
cost. On the motor side, the recent developments in phonopho- 
tography give us in a single record every aspect of the motor 
forms. 

This method of dealing with isolable factors is often referred 
to as smacking of the old-time faculty psychology. But all 
scientific measurements must be specific in order that the con- 
ditions may be controlled, the results recorded and the experiment 
repeated. This type of measurement is fully in accord with the 
now generally recognized principle that any given factor must 
ultimately be evaluated in its natural setting as a whole, so that 
the outcome of the functioning of capacities is ultimately evalu- 
ated in the relation of the total personality to the total situation. 
Behaviorism and Gestalt psychology at their best thus deal with 
specific factors. 


3. 
With the above analysis and specific measures in hand, our 


next task is to measure achievement, change or progress, as a 
result of maturation, training and other influences which condition 


1Seashore, Measures of Musical Talent, six double-disk Columbia phonograph 
records, obtainable from C. H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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the development of specific abilities and skills. In the field of 
music this may take the form of objective recording of perform- 
ance of voice or instrument in any actual musical activity, in 
such a way that the characteristics of the performance may be 
analyzed in full detail. Such a recording may take the form of 
the recording of a song or an instrumental selection as a whole, 
or it may be intensive recording of one specific feature which is 
being studied in detail. Since the coming in of phonophotography, 
technique for this type of recording has gained almost unbelievable 
reach and promise. 

Such measurements depend upon two fundamental concepts 
which have gradually taken form in our experimental procedure. 
The first is, as intimated before, “the idea that everything that 
is actually conveyed from musician to listener is conveyed on the 
sound-wave; and that the sound-wave may be photographed with 
adequate effectiveness and detail to enable us to reconstruct the 
music from it in terms of quantitative measurements. The 
problem here is again immensely simplified by the realization 
that every phase of vocal or instrumental music, artistic or inar- 
tistic, every emotional touch as actually expressed and conveyed 
by the musician, can be represented in four attributes of the 
sound-wave; namely, the frequency, the amplitude, the duration, 
and the wave-form. To the non-laboratory man this assertion 
undoubtedly seems brash, but it is subject to verification, and the 
concept of such reduction to elements is of extraordinary value in 
simplifying our problem and clarifying our results.””! 

The second is the theory that beauty consists mainly of 
artistic deviation from the regular, and, conversely, that ugliness 
in music consists mainly of inartistic deviation from the regular. 
“In music and speech, pure tone, true pitch, exact intonation, 
perfect harmony, rigid rhythm, even touch, and precise time play 
a limited réle. They are mainly points of orientation for art and 
nature. They are, of course, in themselves for many purposes 
beautiful, and the attainment of them is a gual in training. The 
‘true,’ or zero deviation is, of course, a part of our series, being 
the starting point of each. But the unlimited resources for vocal 
and instrumental art lie in artistic deviation from the pure, the 
true, the exact, the perfect, the rigid, the even, and the precise. 
That is the secret of the plasticity of art. The exact is cold, 
restricted, and unemotional, and, however beautiful in itself, soon 
palls upon us. This deviation from the exact is, on the whole, 
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the medium for the creation of the beautiful; conversely, it is 
also the principal source of the ugly.” 


4. 


On the basis of available measurements of capacity and 
achievement we may lay the foundations for an inceptive science 
or art of vocational, avocational, and educational guidance in 
music. With profiles of musical talent at hand, with technique 
for case-study of hereditary or environmental factors that may 
be relevant, with knowledge of the professional point of view 
analogous to that of a physician who seeks a lead and determines 
the next step in diagnosis from what is already found, we may 
give some practical advice. A music psychologist to-day finds 
himself in possession of a technique for guidance which is, perhaps, 
superior to that in any other vocation or avocation. He will, 
of course, utilize all the means the professional musician has at 
hand, as such; and these will be made more effective by his psycho- 
logical insight into their nature. 

When one considers the cost of a musical education, the 
changing conditions of success or failure, the tragedy of the non- 
talented in music, the wild educational theories in regard to the 
place of music in school and home, and the absence of standards 
of attainment, the matter of guidance in this field looms up large, 
and presents very promising assurance for valuable service. In 
this, however, as in all forms of guidance of the human individual, 
the guidance should be dominantly of a negative character. 
That is, a person who has natural ability for music ordinarily 
manifests this in some form of desire for music, and guidance then 
takes the form of determining whether or not there are any 
obstacles in the way of achievement in specific forms of musical 
pursuit. Yet there is a field for positive and aggressive search for 
talent by technical methods. Guidance may also consist in the 
choice of instrument, fitting the instrument to the individual. 
Various forms of remedial work, where difficulties have been 
encountered in musical education, will loom up large in the future. 

The hopeful thing now is that we can speak in terms of 
scientific terminology. We have reasonable knowledge of factors 
that operate both subjectively and objectively, and, perhaps most ~ 
important of all, we have developed the will to take ascertainable 
facts into account wherever they are relevant. In the nature of 


1Seashore, C. E., ““The Present Status of Research in the Psychology of Music 
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the case, it is the avocational situation rather than the vocational, 
which comes to our attention most frequently. 


5. 


Measurements of this kind take us into the field of genetic 
studies of inheritance of musical talent, the development of the 
musical mind from infancy onward, and studies of racial types 
and the evolution of music in primitive peoples. All of these 
fields are now being investigated by the technique developed in 
the laboratory, and offer promising returns. Here is where the 
scientific method of dealing with one specific factor at a time, 
and being willing to forego a final and total solution of the problem 
as a whole, counts most effectively. 

For example, our question is not, “Is musicality inherited?” 
but rather one factor at a time, such as, “Is a sense of pitch 
inherited? Is a sense of rhythm, is voice quality, is musical 
imagery, is musical emotion of this or that particular type inher- 
ited?” The questions become countless, yet the accumulated 
findings become verifiable, and may be integrated into a legitimate 
concept of the inheritance of talent. The same is true of siudies 
on the development of the musical mind from early infancy 
upward, as the subject is now approached in our studies of pre- 
school children. The anthropologist finds in our technique for 
measurement in music many a tool for the investigation of specific 
traits among races and in stages of the evolution of music in 
primitive peoples. We are now equipped to go into any primitive 
community and record its actual singing or instrumental music on 
moving-picture films. The single film may bring to eye and ear 
the music in the primitive dance or other dramatic action in 
which the music plays a part, and convey the material to the 
laboratory in a form suitable for scientific analysis. The movie- 
tone has vast scientific possibilities. In addition to such complete 
record of performance, we may measure the more fundamental 
musical capacities of the participating savages, and thus study 
genetically the relation of capacity to performance in genetic 
series, the evolution of various elements and forms of music. 


6. 


When we began to record primitive songs, we were at once 
forced to recognize the problem of recording the performance of 
cultured, musically-trained, and successful performers, in order 
that we might have some way of comparing the untutored with 
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the tutored. This led to the development of techniques for 
recording artistic singing for the purpose of setting up norms of 
attainment, and for discovering and interpreting the media for 
the expression of beauty. The field for experimentation here is 
large, and a rich harvest of valuable principles is in sight. 

Thus, we are simply confronted with the task of making a 
classification and quantitative measurement of all observable 
media for deviation from true pitch, rigid time, regular rhythm, 
pure tone, constant volume, etc. These media, having been 
recognized and identified, then become countables and measur- 
ables in terms of which we can give objective description of any 
form or expression of beauty in music. To one who is not familiar 
with the laboratory procedure in this subject, it seems unbe- 
lievable that we should be able to describe in definable concepts, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, the character of the expres- 
sion of any form of feeling in music; such as the expression of a 
tender emotion of love, a placid feeling of comfort, a violent 
feeling of anger. Any one of the media for the expression of 
feeling, such as attack of the note, and forms of deviation from 
the sustained note, may be investigated in great detail. Iowa 
studies on the vibrato furnish notable examples of how the exact 
scientific attack on such a problem results in volumes of valuable 
contributions to the nature of the expression of esthetic emotion. 
As a rule such investigations upset common and highly cherished 
concepts, and reveal to us countless new concepts which were not 
observed until exact methods of recording analysis were introduced. 


7. 


The coming in of psychology as one of the foundations of 
educational theory and practice is a notable feature of our day. 
Until recently, musical education remained untouched by this 
movement; but we now find that musical education may, perhaps, 
be approached more tangibly and profitably than any other field 
of education to which we have attempted to apply psychology. 
One reason for this lies in the fact that music is not a universal 
need; it lies in the free exercise of an emotional attitude in an 
artistic sense. Types of talent should find different outlets. 
Training consists largely in the development of hierarchies of 
skills for each of which organized training may be founded on a 
scientific basis. 

The most important element in this field is the adoption of a 
scientific attitude toward the problem, and willingness to use 
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common sense for that purpose, as far as it will go. This leads to 
the formulation of aims and objectives in training. The extant 
psychology of skill is at our command. We have developed a 
number of instruments for the facilitation of the acquisition of 
specific skills, such as the tonoscope, for the visualization of pitch, 
by the aid of which the musician may see himself sing or play in 
pitch, and thus train for the acquisition of precision and accuracy 
on the one hand, and capacity for artistic deviation under defined 
norms on the other. Projectoscopes are available for the visual- 
ization of tone-quality, so that the performer may sing or play 
in front of a standard form of sound-wave against which his 
sound-waves are projected in such a way that he may modify 
production until he gradually approaches and gets command of 
the standard tone. In like manner the rhythm meter records 
graphically the rhythmic patterns as performed, and these may 
be compared with standard patterns until a certain type of pre- 
cision and form for the rhythmic patterns is acquired. 

Here again, we fall back upon the principle that the visual or 
graphic repetition of the sound-wave needs to reveal only the 
four factors, and that through these four we may exhibit all the 
possible variables in musical performance with a single tone. 
The fundamental theory applied to musical training for this 
purpose is the idea that the learner should be made conscious of 
the factor he aims to develop, and should have objective means 
for the rating of achievement in his training; and that, as soon as 
a specific skill has been acquired, the mastery and integration of 
it should fall back into the subconscious, with consciousness free 
to attack the problems of additional skills. Thus, for example, 
in developing refinement of vibrato for various purposes of artistic 
singing, the pupil should be profoundly conscious of all the vari- 
ables which enter into this act, so that he may view critically the 
rate, the pitch, the amplitude, the intensity and the form of the 
vibrato cycle, in order that all may be harmonized and integrated 
into one beautiful form. He should also be conscious of the 
media for its control. This skill once acquired, he should forget 
the approaching steps and simply sing or play with musical 
abandon. The theory is that in acquiring the skill you must be 
profoundly conscious of every element involved in the skill, and 
that, as soon as that skill is acquired, it should be thrown back 
into the matrix fold and should function automatically. This is 
the reason why artists maintain that the chief essential in their 
art is ultimately to express feeling without any conscious mechanics 
of the act. 
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8. 


Science begins with classification and ends with classification; 
so here instrumental approaches to problems, the scientific point 
of view, the exercise of infinite patience, and the teasing out of 
difficult issues will contribute the material for the structure of 
the scientific psychology of music, based entirely upon experi- 
mental findings. In this, we, of course, fall back upon the estab- 
lished facts about the human mind in general. We shall take 
those for granted or merely indicate them; but the body-structure 
of the psychology of music is an account of musical talent and 
musical art principles. Scientific measurements of special capac- 
ities, aptitudes and skills; principles established by the measure- 
ment of achievement; psychology of music applied to guidance in 
personnel problems of the art; knowledge of the nature and extent 
of the inheritance of the musical talent; the order and nature of 
the unfolding of the musical life of the child; an historical knowl- 
edge of racial types and evolutionary principles and musical 
esthetics, built upon scientific psychology; musical training 
organized in terms of variable principles:—these, as they gradually 
develop and are integrated into a body of knowledge, will consti- 
tute the psychology of music of the future. 





THE YARDSTICK APPLIED TO MUSICAL 
TALENT 


By JEAN CORRODI MOOS 


of the up-to-date educator. In the special field of music, 

too, in one form or another, it has become widely popu- 
larized. One of the leading exponents of this movement, in fact, 
sets up the claim that the testing movement has been pushed 
farther in the field of music than in any other branch of education. 
Be that as it may—and we must necessarily make allowance for 
the enthusiasms of a new movement in full cry—the industry of 
the test-builders, it must be admitted, has resulted in the accu- 
mulation of a formidable body of test material. But quantity 
and quality, it must likewise be admitted, are not necessarily 
interchangeable terms. Assuredly, before these tests can be 
accepted at their face value by the musician, the latter is entitled 
to an answer to questions like these: Do the standards of measure- 
ment arrived at really measure what they claim to measure? 
Is what they do measure the essence of what enters into musical 
aptitude? Are these standards reliable and applicable to all 
individuals under all circumstances? On the answers to questions 
like these, evidently, depends the practical value of these tests, 
and with that the place which the serious-minded musician is 
justified in assigning to them within the scheme of his activities. 

In music, as elsewhere, these tests are of two distinct kinds: 
the Aptitude tests, which measure innate, inherited endowment— 
the musician’s working capital; and the Achievement tests, which 
evaluate the results of training—his esthetic earnings, so to speak. 
Of the two only the former, the aptitude tests, will here occupy 
us, for the measurement of musical talent can of course have 
reference only to inborn capacity. 

The most fundamental as well as the most widely popularized 
of these tests are the Seashore ‘“‘Measures of Musical Talent,” 
available for group-testing in the form of six double-disk records 
issued by the Columbia Phonograph Company. As there formu- 
lated, these tests aim at the evaluation of the four basic capacities, 
the discrimination of pitch, intensity, time, and consonance, which 
together with the further tests of tonal memory and rhythm, are 
assumed to furnish a measure of musical talent. It is, however, 
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only fair to say that Professor Seashore himself, in his epoch- 
making work “The Psychology of Musical Talent,” of which these 
tests are the practical outgrowth, does not explicitly set up the 
claim that they exhaustively measure all there is of musical talent. 
Indeed, a second series of tests, embracing the motor activities 
which enter into musical performance, are described in Chapters 
IX and X of his work. These tests, however, require laboratory 
conditions and equipment, and hence, thus far, are not adapted 
for general practical use. The same is also true of the tests for 
the sense of timbre and auditory space, all too complicated to 
admit of measurement outside of the laboratory. Furthermore, 
the author in his work devotes separate chapters to the higher, 
more distinctly ssthetic sides of musical activity, Musical Imag- 
ination, Musical Intellect and Musical Feeling, well recognizing 
that these mental phases enter significantly into the musical 
response. Yet the uncompromising title of these tests, the fact 
that the above-mentioned laboratory tests have not been issued 
in a generally practical form as promised, coupled with the further 
fact that this test series has been widely used as a complete 
measure of musical talent without any protest on the part of the 
author, all this has caused this test series to be quite generally 
accepted as the measure, instead of a measure, of musical talent. 
Hence it may be profitable to inquire whether, or in how far, 
these tests justify what is attributed to them. 

The first four of these tests, the measures of pitch, intensity, 
time, and consonance, are purely sensory, while the rhythm and 
memory tests, since they imply an act of grouping of impressions, 
might, by a liberal interpretation, be called super-sensory or 
perceptual. Only a brief review of these tests, of course, is here 
permissible. 

As a whole, the sensory tests, with the exception of the 
consonance test, have stood up well under the criticism of ten 
years, though even their ardent advocates confess to their present 
need of revision. In other words, they individually answer affirm- 
atively our first question: “Do these tests really measure what 
they claim to measure?” The pitch test, for instance, by a series 
of comparisons of tone pairs, establishes the smallest perceptible 
pitch difference which the ear can detect. It has, it is true, been. 
criticized because it employs artificial laboratory conditions, 
tuning-fork tones, namely, instead of musical tones, in order to 
eliminate complications due to overtones. Yet the test is unques- 
tionably one of the most reliable as well as the most basic of the 
whole “‘battery.” 
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More serious, however, are the objections to the intensity 
test. Here, namely, the smallest perceptible difference in loud- 
ness is measured by comparison of successive buzzes produced by 
electric coils. That the same results would obtain if musical 
tones were employed is by no means certain, especially when one 
bears in mind that some psychologists, Wundt, for instance, have 
held that musical tones and noises are received by separate organs 
of the inner ear. 

The third, the time test, measures the smallest discernible 
difference between two time intervals. This test, again, is unnec- 
essarily impaired by the employment of three clicks instead of 
musical tones to form the time divisions. Yet this test also is 
valuable, though the detection of the smallest possible time 
difference has probably a less direct bearing on the musical 
reaction than the establishment of the greatest possible time-span, 
that is the greatest number of time impressions which the mind is 
capable of grasping as a unit, as measured by Wundt, for instance. 

The consonance test, on the other hand, is, as already indi- 
cated, far more questionable. It consists of a comparison of all 
the possible intervals within the chromatic scale, each with every 
other, the subject being required to decide in each case which of 
the two is characterized by the most complete blending, smooth- 
ness and purity of its component tones. For the objections to 
this test are almost too numerous for mention. If it be given to 
children—and it is primarily for them that the tests are designed 
—it is impossible to make them clearly understand the fine dis- 
tinctions between three abstract properties so closely allied, and, 
of course, far more difficult to make three judgments at one throw. 
Invariably they get “balled up,” and, in the end, make their 
decision simply as to which interval they “like best.” That, of 
course, introduces an affective element which, in the author’s 
own words, “must be eliminated on the ground that it is a variable 
criterion.” Even if given to adults this difficulty is inescapable. 
How completely the test is invalidated by substituting the cri- 
terion of agreeableness for tone-fusion—since tone-fusion, after 
all, fairly well sums up the author’s three criteria which, for the 
consonant intervals at least, rank practically parallel with each 
other in these three respects—becomes strikingly apparent from 
the table below. The ranking as to fusion has been obtained by 
averaging the results of the investigations of Helmholtz, Stumpf, 
Faist, Meinong, Buch, Krueger, and Pear, as quoted on page 147 
of Professor Seashore’s work. The ranking as to agreeableness 
is the result of experimental tests. Like most tests requiring 
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affective decisions, these tests brought out considerable individual 
differences, especially as to the relative rank of the three perfect 
consonances among themselves as well as among the four imper- 
fect consonances. The preference of the imperfect over the perfect 
consonances, however, was marked. This ranking, furthermore, 
coincides with the estimates of most musicians. The results as to 
the dissonances, it may be added, were entirely inconclusive; at 
any rate, they do not materially enter into our discussion. 











RANK 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Degree of Perfect | Perfect | Perfect | Major | Major | Minor | Minor 
Fusion 8ve 5th 4th 6th 8d 6th 8d 
Degree of Major | Major | Minor | Minor | Perfect | Perfect | Perfect 
Agreeableness 6th 8d 6th $d 4th 5th 8ve 


























Added to these contradictory results is the fact that the adult, 
who from childhood has learned to hear intervals as parts of 
harmonic progressions, with strongly pronounced harmonic and 
melodic affinities, finds it impossible to conceive them in detach- 
ment, as mere acoustic phenomena. Hence it is not surprising 
that this test is wholly devoid of reliability. Still another diffi- 
culty confronts us, however, if we average up the three preceding 
sensorial and the two succeeding cognitive tests with this affective 
test in order to arrive at the total musical I.Q. Even the averaging 
of purely cognitive test results may lead to wholly erroneous 
conclusions, as will appear when we shall speak of the rhythm 
test. What then if sensorial, cognitive and affective results are 
combined? Does not, in fact, any mathematical treatment of 
psychic elements ultimately rest on the assumption that the mind 
works with isolated mental facts—an assumption which the author 
himself strongly disclaims? And if this be poor psychology it is 
worse mathematics. For it is equivalent to saying that three 
apples, plus one pear, plus two plums, divided by six makes one 
orange, a solution that would stagger even the doughtiest | 
mathematician. 

The two remaining Seashore tests, measuring Rhythm and 
Tonal Memory, have already been called “super-sensory,” in so 
far as they deal not merely with simple sense impressions, but 
with their codrdination into more comprehensive units. But if 
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we look at these tests a little closer we shall find that the types of 
codrdination they measure are of the most incipient. Not only 
that the units which they evaluate are extremely brief. But, 
what is far more important, they measure even these brief units 
in a very partial, inadequate way. The rhythm test measures the 
capacity to discern differences of accentuation and duration in 
short rhythmical patterns. It is of a vintage later than the other 
five tests. In the chapter on Rhythm in “The Psychology of 
Musical Talent,” the author indeed suggests that “the measure 
of the sense of time and the sense of intensity are also measures 
of capacity for precision in the perception of rhythm,” the impli- 
cation being that the average of the time test and the rhythm 
test would serve as a measure of the rhythmical sense. Later it 
was discovered, however, that no such correlation exists—a 
striking instance of the failure of the mathematical treatment of 
test results already mentioned. But is the rhythm test as it now 
stands a more satisfactory measure of the rhythmic sense as 
employed in music? It does measure, it is true, the discrimination 
of likeness or unlikeness between short rhythmical motives. But 
is that all there is of the rhythmical sense? Let me quote from 
the chapter on “The Sense of Rhythm” some—though by no 
means all—of the mental phases which enter into the rhythmic 
sense. After speaking of the influence of rhythm on the circula- 
tion, respiration, and all the secretions of the body, the author 
goes on to say: “Herein we find the groundwork of emotion; for 
rhythm, whether in perception or in action, is emotional when 
highly developed.”” Again, when detailing the two basic capacities 
for rhythm, after mentioning the senses of time and intensity as 
constituting one of these capacities, he enumerates as the other 
auditory imagery and motor imagery—that is, the ability to 
reproduce in memory rhythmic forms and the incipient bodily 
motions roused thereby. ‘““These two,” he asserts, “‘are measures 
of the capacity for realistic vividness, one of the flow of sound, the 
other of the motor response to that sound in the perception of 
rhythm.” Another phase touched upon is the release, through 
rhythmical perception, of non-auditory ideational associations. 
“Our consciousness of pleasure in music,” he writes, “is often a 
consciousness of seeing and doing things rather than a conscious- 
ness of hearing rhythm, the tendency being to project ourselves 
through the sensory cue of hearing into the more common fields 
of vision and action.”” Now, admirable as is this “inventory of 
the sources of pleasure in rhythm’’—and the chapter contains 
much more that is equally fine—its very fullness of analysis 
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serves to emphasize the paucity of the test devised to measure 
the rhythmical sense. For it leaves wholly out of account the 
emotional phase, probably the most far-reaching source of rhyth- 
mic effect. It barely touches the element of auditory imagery, 
in so far, namely, as one rhythmical pattern has to be held fast 
in the mind to be compared with the other. But it ignores again 
the motor phase, for meaningless short rhythmical fragments such 
as are employed for the test cannot possibly impose on the subject 
that feeling of rhythmical swing which is the psychological equiva- 
lent of our incipient motor activity, and which plays so large a 
part in rhythmical effect. And, of course, the associational 
element is wholly conspicuous by its absence. To say, then, that 
the rhythm test furnishes but a partial, inadequate measure of 
the rhythmic sense is as charitable a way of expressing the facts 
as circumstances allow. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
author himself, towards the end of the chapter, leaves it to the 
musician to appraise the child’s rhythmical capacity from out of 
his own practical experience. In this evaluation, it is true, the 
chapter so often referred to, by its lucid, penetrating analysis 
does proffer extremely valuable aid. For evaluation will prove 
comparatively easy when the teacher knows precisely what to 
evaluate. The test, however, offers little if any assistance in this 
task. 

The Tonal Memory Test measures the momentary memory 
span for pitch. Short tone-successions, increasing in length from 
two to six tones, are given, each motive twice, with one note 
varied in the repetition, the hearer then being required to indicate 
by ordinal number which note has been changed. This test has 
been criticized—unfairly, so Dr. Kwalwasser asserts in his “Tests 
and Measurements in Music”—because the tone-sequences are 
selected at random, bearing no melodic, harmonic or even key 
relationships to each other, in other words, making no musical 
sense. The test, so this writer claims, must be “elemental.” The 
test material, that is to say, must remain unaffected by the results 
of musical experience, else the musically experienced has the 
advantage over the inexperienced, and the test is thereby vitiated. 
But is the test, even in the form in which it is given, elemental, 
unvitiated, an actual aptitude test? And does it really measure 
memory as it is operative in music? As to the first question, the 
tests in general are designed for pupils from the fifth grade upward, 
that is, accepting Professor Seashore’s own average, children over 
ten years of age. Is the mind of the average child at the age of 
ten a musical blank? After listening to music during all these 
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most impressionable years, from his mother’s lips, his playmates, 
in church, in school, via the phonograph and the radio, with four 
years of systematic teaching in rote and sight-singing in school 
behind him, in 33% of the cases engaged in the study of some 
musical instrument—can there still be any question of innate 
musical aptitude? Has not the major scale with its key relation- 
ships by this time eaten an indelible groove in his mind? Have 
not its principal major chords, at least, become the atmospheric 
medium wherein move all musical contents? And now, all at 
once, he is asked to judge musical tone-forms from an entirely 
different angle, as detached, as having no meaning, in many cases, 
in fact, flying in the face of his entire experience, disconcerting 
him with progressions that violate every standard he has formed. 
Not less, but probably more than the adult, even the adult musi- 
cian, is the child influenced by what he has learned of music. 
For the latter, in the school of experience and study, has become 
habituated to inhibitions and self-repressions of every kind, 
musical and otherwise, while the child is notoriously a creature of 
his mental preoccupations. No unfairness then, assuredly, is 
contained in the criticism that this test does not possess musical 
validity. For what it measures has no application in music, in 
fact runs counter to the most pervasive musical process, the hearing 
within a key, the law of tonality. Indeed, it does not even reliably 
measure what it claims to measure, atonal retention, for the 
varying learning attainments of the different hearers form highly 
disturbing, uncontrollable conditions for the test. If the tester, 
during this test, will use his eyes he will see significant smiles, 
wry faces, shakings of the heads when a particularly atrocious- 
sounding pattern is given out, even though the phonograph 
reproduction of the soft, vague tuning-fork tones somewhat 
mollifies the more musical pupils’ distress. Given on the piano, 
with a nearer approach to musical conditions, the signs of pertur- 
bation become more pronounced. And if, after the test, he will 
take the trouble to find out what was in the pupil’s mind during 
the test, he will, upon asking the children what they think of the 
test material, receive adjectives ranging all the way from funny, 
not pretty, etc., to awful, ugly, crazy, etc., according to the 
violence of the clash between the way they felt it ought to sound 
and the way it did sound. That test conditions like these should 
yield uniform, objective, scientific results could scarcely be 
expected. 

As to the second question, whether the tonal memory test 
measures memory as it is operative in music, the answer is baldly 
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negative. Of course, a test of this nature could have but the 
remotest reference to musical memory as commonly understood, 
that is, musical performance from memory. That involves, in 
addition to auditory memory proper, visual, kinesthetic and a 
host of other factors wholly foreign to a fundamental test. At 
the same time, restricting ourselves to mere auditory processes, 
it is equally true that a test which lays claim to prognostic value 
in the determination of musical talent must measure that phase 
or those phases of the retentive function which preéminently 
enter into musical activity as carried on by those possessed of 
such talent. Now the tonal memory test, as already stated, is 
designed as a measure of the memory span for pitch. The retentive 
function entering into the test, however, extends merely over the 
exceedingly brief time space required for the comparison of the 
two successive tone-patterns, is, in other words, merely momen- 
tary. The prime aspect, however, under which memory as 
ordinarily understood is measured, is the relative permanence with 
which a mental content is held fast in the mind. A person, in 
other words, is said to possess a good memory if he remembers 
over a long space of time. If he can retain mental facts merely 
long enough to clearly mark their differences he may be said to 
possess a fine sense of discrimination. But that is quite a different 
matter. It may, of course, be contended that clear discrimination 
as conditioned by this rudimentary retentive process is the pre- 
requisite of permanent retention, and to that extent a measure of 
memory. To measure one thing by another, in a scientific sense, 
means, however, to establish a constant relation between the two. 
Now clear discrimination, it is true, in many cases does go hand 
in hand with permanent retentive power. Often, however, it 
does not. For it is a common experience that the ponderous 
mentality is often more tenacious of its acquisitions than the 
quick, flash-in-the-pan mind. The momentary memory measured 
by the tonal memory test can hence by no means be accepted as 
a measure of the permanent musical memory which unquestionably 
forms one of the most important, perhaps the most important 
characteristic of the musically talented mind. That there is a 
radical distinction between these two retentive phases Professor 
Seashore himself readily admits. “Memory,” he writes, “is not 
a single faculty or capacity; it is several capacities, each with 
definite aspects.” Again, ‘Memories differ in various stages, so 
that a person may be strong in the registering of immediate 
impressions, in long retention, in accurate recall, in realistic 
imagery, and other aspects.”” And still more pertinently he states 
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that “those who have a good memory span vary in their ability 
to retain.”” Yet he provides a test for “immediate impressions” 
which, in his estimation, can be measured, and leaves out of 
account the “long retention” which does not lend itself to measure- 
ment. Fine discrimination as measured by the test under con- 
sideration has, however, little if anything to do with musical 
activity, hence with musical talent, large as it may bulk in the 
scientist’s eyes. Melodic patterns such as those contrasted in the 
tonal memory test are, in fact, not only not consciously differen- 
tiated from each other by the musical mind in hearing music, 
but, conversely, are, under the aspect of resemblance, integrated 
as successive stages of a coherent melodic whole. Permanent 
retention, however, in its various stages of vividness, forms the 
background, the matrix, of all musical activity. As a vaguely 
remembered scheme of tone-relations it constitutes the key-feeling. 
As the accumulated deposit of long experienced melodic trends 
and chordal affinities this deepens into the conception of tonality. 
The vivid retention of melodic units opens up the wide range of 
thematic development. A still wider reach of the retentive power 
becomes the vehicle for the conception of musical form. In the 
light of this the declaration that “‘more significant than the memory 
of melodies and harmonies is the discriminative memory for fine 
distinctions”—again by the author of ‘‘Measures of Musical 
Talent’’—assumes the character of an unintentional pleasantry. 
It is equivalent to saying that the mote is greater than the beam 
because, forsooth, the one can be measured while the other is too 
massive to respond to the refinements of laboratory method. 
Two more recent tests, both constructed by Dr. Max Schoen, 
deserve mention here, because, like the Seashore tests, they mea- 
sure sensory, or at least no more than incipient perceptual capac- 
ity. Both of these tests appeared in THE Musicat QUARTERLY 
for April, 1928, in an article entitled ““Musical Talent and its 
Measurement.”’ One is a “Rhythm Test,” identical with the Sea- 
shore Rhythm Test in that the subject must locate slight duration 
difference in two otherwise similar rhythm-patterns; only in this 
case the rhythmic figures are much more extended and involved, 
making the test very difficult, if not impossible, for the musically 
untrained. The test, too, is restricted to mere duration changes, 
ignores, in other words, the stress or intensity element, and to 
that extent is incomplete. Else all that has been said when re- 
viewing the Seashore Rhythm test is equally applicable to this test. 
The second of these tests, called the “Relative Pitch Test,” 
in the author’s own words, measures “one’s power to judge the 
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difference between two successive pitch intervals as to their 
distance apart.” “The experimenter plays in succession two 
different tones, followed by another two tones, and the person is 
asked to state whether the pitch interval between the second two 
tones is larger or smaller than the pitch interval between the first 
two tones.”” This capacity of measuring pitch distance is asserted 
to be “a fairly good criterion of musicalness.” If for “‘musicalness”’ 
the word “‘acousticalness” were substituted the assertion would 
appear quite plausible. For accuracy of judgment of relative 
pitch distance plays a disappearingly small part in musical proc- 
esses. It is passing strange how experimental psychologists are 
obsessed with quantitative relationships when dealing with musical 
matters, to the point where they often refuse to take cognizance 
of the most fundamental condition under which the musical mind 
functions. That fundamental condition is tonality, scale relation- 
ship. Is it really scientific to measure a thing which the ear can 
be made to do, just because it is measurable, or supposed to be 
measurable, and then, on the basis of such measurement, to 
ascribe to it another wholly different capacity? Experimental 
psychology itself has time and again demonstrated the futility of 
this procedure. In this particular instance not only does the 
musical mind not habitually judge tone-relations in respect to 
their accurate distance, but it does something quite different: it 
constantly and flagrantly accepts acoustically non-equidistant 
intervals as identical. For instance, the whole principle of sequen- 
tial progression, which forms the basis of all music comprehension, 
rests on the acceptance by the mind of one melodic figure as a 
repetition of another when acoustically they are unequal. Take 
as an instance a sequence of broken thirds or sixths: ¢c e, d f, e g, 
etc., or ec, f d, ge, etc., or any of the innumerable melodic figures 
based on this progression. In each case the successive two-note 
patterns are cheerfully accepted as repetitions of each other, and 
not as variants, although they consist of intervals of differing 
sizes, major and minor thirds or sixths alternating irregularly 
with each other. The same holds true in the different devices 
based upon the principle of imitation. Even in the most rigorous 
of the imitative forms, the fugue, if the theme begins with domi- 
nant, tonic—g c in the key of c—the answer responds with tonic, 
dominant—c g—that is, the fourth is answered by the fifth and 
the mind unquestioningly accepts one as the repetition of the 
other. In the same way 7-8 is answered by 6-8, thus increasing 
the pitch distance two—in minor even threefold without destroy- 
ing the thematic identity. And similar cases literally occur by 
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the thousand in free compositions, showing only too plainly that 
pitch distance as such is of but little concern to the musical mind 
as long as the demands of tonality and sequential progression are 
satisfied. But, of course, the relations whose sum makes up the 
tonal feeling are so recondite and various that they defy the 
methods of the experimental scientist—they cannot be reduced to 
scientific-looking tables and picturesque graphs. So they are left 
in outer psychological darkness. Other things, however, that do 
lend themselves to purposes of measurement, though they enter 
into musical activity only in the most casual way, are made to 
appear as indices of musical talent, measures, that is to say, of 
a capacity in the function of which they play an altogether 
negligible part. 

It is highly questionable, moreover, whether this test actually 
measures what it purports to measure. It consists, namely, of 
sixty pairs of intervals. In the first thirty pairs the intervals to 
be compared have one tone in common. One pair, for instance, 
consists of the intervals e-b, e—bb. Questioning after the test 
reveals the fact that in most cases, instead of comparing actual 
tone distances the subject, noting the common tone of the two 
tone pairs, here e, discovers that the second tone of the second 
pair, bb, is lower than the second tone of the first pair b. Hence, 
by a palpable inference, he concludes that the second interval 
must be smaller than the first. That, of course, makes the first 
half of the test so easy that perfect scores are quite frequent. 
Questioning on the second half of the test, on the other hand, 
discloses the fact that the untrained subjects were all at sea, that 
there exists no sense of tone-distance analogous to the sense of 
space-distance, that, in other words, the test was reduced to what 
might be called enlightened guessing. According to the law of 
chance, 50% of the guesses at least have to be correct. Add to 
this the cases where the difference between the distances is so 
great that it could not escape even the dullest, and it is not in 
the least surprising that the result of the entire test in the majority 
of cases is over 75% right. The author does not give his test 
results. But whatever they are, no actual judgment of interval 
size need be made to make a good score. The test, hence, not 
only lacks musical significance but is even acoustically devoid 
of validity. 

With this review of individual tests as a basis we should now 
be in a position to appraise the value of this type of testing in its 
relation to musical talent as a whole. Are these tests really 
“Measures of Musical Talent?” Or, to put the question more 
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directly, are all those persons who could make average or more 
than average scores in these tests, who, in short, have “good 
ears,” are they all possessed of musical talent? Evidently not. 
Else musically talented people would be the rule and not, as 
common experience teaches, the exception. Yet if a thing is a 
measure of another, the relation between the two ought to be 
constant. It might, of course, be objected that musical talent 
may be existent, but owing to unfavorable circumstances fail to be 
developed, and so remain unrecognized. In some cases this may 
be true. But with the present inescapable opportunities for 
hearing music, and the almost equally inescapable necessity of 
making music in some form at one time of life or another, it is 
not likely that many lack musical contacts sufficient to ignite the 
musical spark, provided it exists. The fact, then, remains uncon- 
tested: fine, discriminating ears are many, but musical talents 
very few. There exists, in other words, no constant relation 
between aural discrimination, or the tests which measure it, and 
musical talent. And this, of course, for the simple reason that 
the organs of aural discrimination were developed, not in response 
to music-zsthetic necessity, but in response to biological necessity. 
Good aural discrimination, in other words, had to become the 
common property of the race so that it might survive, not that 
it might make music. 

It might, of course, be said that musical talent, where it 
does exist, at least goes hand in hand with high aural discrimina- 
tion. In the absence of sufficient experimental statistics on this 
phase, however, it would be rash to claim even that much. 
Musicians of a high order, of course, are popularly credited with 
highly sensitive ears. In their case, however, the reference is 
really not so much to the auditory organs as such, as to the psychic 
ear: intensive study, constant close observation, makes them so 
keenly aware of faulty intonation, poor tone-production, wrong 
notes, excrescences of shading, etc., that they experience actual 
distress where the less sophisticated remains wholly unmoved. 
Here, of course, Mozart is the classical instance sure to be cited 
in support of this popular belief. ‘His ear was so delicate,” his 
biographer tells us, “that he could remember to the next day a 
difference of a half-a-quarter of a tone, and so susceptible that 
he fainted away at the sound of a trumpet.” But what does a 
pitch discrimination of 1/8 tone signify when experimental science 
in some cases demonstrates the presence of sensibility to 1/200 
of a tone—I quote Professor Seashore’s own figure. The signifi- 
cant thing, in this instance, was not the fine discrimination but 
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the retention of this pitch difference—and that was an evidence 
of permanent retention—a non-sensory and non-measurable 
capacity. As to the fainting at the sound of a trumpet, many a 
sensitive, high-strung child is equally susceptible to loud sounds 
without being an incipient Mozart. To offset this case, however, 
there is that of Beethoven’s deafness. After all that has been 
written about it, it is not clear whether his defective hearing was 
due to congenital causes or contracted later in life. If the former, 
he could never have possessed high discrimination—and there is 
not a single fact on record to indicate that he did. But even if 
his defective hearing was the aftermath of severe colds, as some 
maintain, it is at least highly significant that his musical genius 
should have continued to develop unhampered for twenty-seven 
years while his auditory sense steadily declined. Clara Schumann, 
likewise, became an outstanding musical artist despite the fact 
that she was: slightly deaf from childhood. As a class, of course, 
musicians probably do possess an auditory discrimination some- 
what above the average. For, aurally speaking, they are a 
selected class: only ear-minded people on one hand habitually 
gravitate towards music, while, on the other, a musician with 
deficient hearing would soon be weeded out. But while good 
auditory discrimination is no doubt a necessity for the musician, 
and that to a higher degree than for anyone else, a very moderate 
endowment of this capacity is sufficient for the requirements of 
music. Take the matter of intonation, for example. No singer, 
not even the greatest artist, ever sings in anything like true pitch, 
Some, indeed, deviate quite considerably from correct intonation 
and yet preserve a high artistic standing—Professor Seashore 
himself mentions a well-known singer who, despite a pitch dis- 
crimination “very poor for a musician,” yet stood high in her art. 
And we all could multiply such instances, not only of singers but 
of violinists of highest standing as well. Similarly with intensity 
discrimination. The same author, discussing this subject, writes 
for instance: “If a person’s defect is not sufficient to be traced in 
conversation, it should not be regarded as a serious obstacle to 
music.”” Indeed, language as employed by the average intelligent, 
cultured person, with the minute inflections and stresses that are 
the means of coloring our meanings even in everyday conversa- 
tion, makes probably as great, if not greater demands than music 
upon both our pitch and intensity discrimination. And the very 
fact that language can thus serve as a universal and efficient 
vehicle of communication proves the high state of perfection 
which these sensibilities have attained among the great mass of 
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mankind. Even some of the higher animals show a sense of 
pitch and intensity in some respects, at least, superior to man’s. 
Recent investigations have shown that dogs, for instance, have 
a higher upper auditory limit and a keener sense of intensity 
than man, while the demonstrated pitch discrimination is but 
slightly inferior to man’s. And, owing to the difficulties of experi- 
menting with lower intelligences, the possibility is by no means 
excluded that the actual canine pitch discrimination also is equal, 
perhaps even superior, to man’s. Yet dogs are not usually ranked 
exceptionally high as to musical attainments. And no different 
is it with regard to sensitivity to time. For the universal strong 
appeal which the time elements make to most people—in jazz 
music, for instance—makes it fully apparent that the time sense, 
too, in the average person is quite sufficiently developed—if in 
fact not overdeveloped—to cope with the exigencies of music. 
Sensory capacity, hence, even if somewhat higher in some respects 
in musicians than in non-musicians, can assuredly be no measure 
of musical talent. It is a favorable condition for the existence of 
musical talent. For its essence, however, we must look elsewhere. 
Some of the more far-seeing of the advocates of musical 
testing are becoming increasingly aware of the inadequacy of the 
sensory tests, and the added unreliability of what we have called 
the super-sensory tests of rhythm, tonal memory, and relative 
pitch. After ten years of testing it is at last becoming evident 
that a type of mental activity as highly specialized as musical 
talent must be met on its own ground if results worth while may 
be hoped for. Attention accordingly is being more and more 
directed towards the distinctly esthetical phases of musical 
activity. These, following the present trend of psychological 
endeavor, are, of course, likewise treated by experimental methods. 
And while the results thus far have done little more than confirm 
what practical experience had long before taught musicians, 
thoughtful members of that profession cannot but welcome every 
effort in this direction. For classification, corroboration, system- 
atizing of experience, after all, remains one of the important tasks 
of science. Investigations like those published under the title 
“The Effects of Music,”’ under the editorship of Dr. Max Schoen, 
should indeed enlist the interest of every serious-minded student of . 
the tone art, especially since they content themselves with throw- 
ing light into some of the dark places of musical activity, and do 
not venture into the controversial field of musical measurement. 
Meanwhile efforts to subject some of these esthetic phases 
to measurement have not been wanting. Such an attempt, for 
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instance, is Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser’s “Tonal Sequence Test,” 
available as Victor Record 35773. This test is in two divisions. 
The first division, the “Melodic Sensitivity Test,” consists of 35 
two-measure melodic progressions, the hearer being required to 
distinguish the good from the bad. The criteria for the bad— 
displeasure-giving—progressions are enumerated as: bad resolu- 
tions, incompatible tones, awkward rhythms, failure to turn after 
a wide skip, lack of design or purposiveness, distorted balance, 
incompleteness of melody or rhythm, etc. Good—or pleasure- 
giving—progressions, of course, are marked by the opposite 
characteristics. The second division, the “Harmonic Sensitivity 
Test,”’ is made up of the same number of harmonic progressions 
of three chords each, the hearer again distinguishing the good 
from the bad, the earmarks of the latter being: parallel fifths and 
octaves, wrong doublings, bad-sounding voice movement, bad 
part omission, digressions, unprepared modulations, unresolved 
dissonances, too wide voice distribution, etc. Both these tests 
have been criticized, and justly so, by P. W. Dykema, in an 
article on “Recent Developments in Music Testing Materials,” 
appearing in the “Music Supervisor’s Journal” for February 27, 
for being too fragmentary, since, as he pertinently remarks, “the 
zesthetic judgment depends on the relationship of larger wholes.” 
To this might have been added that the tests are still further 
vitiated by the lack of stressing and dynamic shading of the test 
material, due to the fact that the records were made from organ 
performance. More important than either of these shortcomings, 
however, is the nature of the criteria by which these fragments 
are to be judged. ‘True, as the author says, they sum up the 
established laws for melodic and harmonic progressions of merit. 
But are these so-called “laws” really laws such as underlie scien- 
tific procedure? A scientific law establishes a uniform, unvarying 
connection between a cause and an effect. Would anyone main- 
tain that a melodic or harmonic sequence which satisfies these 
“laws,” by virtue of this has esthetic value, that it gives the 
hearer, in other words, zsthetic pleasure? It would be what 
theoreticians call correct. But would it be what the hearer calls 
beautiful? We know only too well that no such necessary con- 
nection obtains—reams of music, correct enough, but esthetically 
still-born, published year after year, attest to the fact that no 
such connection exists. And suppose one hearer would find such a 
composition esthetically satisfying, would others? Or if his 
response is pleasurable at one time, in the early stages of his 
musical progress, would it be the same at another, after being 
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inured to the beauties of ultra-modern music, for instance? And 
if beautiful to an Occidental would it be the same to an Oriental? 
Would a musical primitive of the twelfth century have reacted 
in the same manner as a jazz-addict to-day? Surely not. For 
these “laws” themselves change. The laws invoked are those of 
a hundred years ago. Most of us can scarcely suppress an embar- 
rassed smile when we teach them to-day. Those who do not have 
to teach them laugh out loud. Bad resolutions have given way 
to no resolutions at all. All tones are compatible—in the right 
place. We perform in 3/4, 4/4, 5/4 time, all in one breath. Jazz 
music flaunts all design and purposiveness and makes it a rule—I 
almost had said a “‘law’—to stop in the middle, leaving us sus- 
pended beneath heaven and what is beneath the earth. Harmo- 
nically speaking, consecutive fifths and octaves have become almost 
as common as they were when harmony was born into art-music. 
Outlandish modulations have made the time-honored “prepared” 
digressions into nearly related keys sound fatuous. Bristling, 
unresolved dissonances have become food for musical babes and 
sucklings. What was bad yesterday is good to-day. What is 
bad for one is good for another. Surely such variable standards 
cannot serve as units of measurement. It may be objected that 
these tests are designed for children, measure native aptitude, 
untouched as yet by differentiating musical experience. But this 
objection too, as already stated, is wholly illusory. Musically 
there is a world of difference between the child attending the red 
brick rural school and the city child of the same age. The former’s 
musical experience may be limited to a few Sunday School hymns, 
a few patriotic songs and sentimental ditties. The other has 
heard elaborate choral productions, instrumental performances of 
a high order, probably a school orchestra of symphonic proportions, 
possibly even taken part in some of them. Even in children from 
the same schoolroom the differences in musical nurture are incal- 
culable. If the tests are to measure innate aptitude they must 
be administered to infants in the cradle—and that might have 
its difficulties considering the abstract nature of these esthetic 
laws. These laws might possibly serve as the basis for an exceed- 
ingly rough, tentative estimate of melodic and harmonic sensi- 
tivity. But as a-reliable, constant measure, never! ; 
Much the same may be said of the “Tonal Sequence Test” 
designed by Dr. Schoen. This test consists of four four-measure 
phrases from standard compositions, each followed by four com- 
plementary phrases, one of which is the terminal member of the 
original melody. The other three terminal phrases are of various 
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degrees of melodic merit, and the hearer is required to determine 
the relative merit of the four endings. Here again, there at once 
arises the question of zxsthetic standards. Granted that the 
sesthetic standard of the author of the test is that of ripe musician- 
ship. Yet here comes another scientist-musician of equally unim- 
peachable standing, in the person of Dr. Kwalwasser in his “Tests 
and Measurements in Music,” and gives as his opinion that Dr. 
Schoen, “‘in one or possibly two cases, has improved upon the 
original version of the melodies.”” That, of course, is no mean 
compliment to the test-builder’s musicianship. At the same time, 
however, it impeaches his judgment as to the relative merit of 
these melodies, shows it to be lacking in objectivity. And if the 
doctors disagree, what about the patient? Suppose the latter to 
be a six- or eight-year old child, might he not, after the broad, 
unbroken, involved melody line of the Beethoven phrase (the 
first four measures of the Variation-Theme, Sonata Op. 26) prefer 
a succinct, clearly articulated closing phrase to the original? Most 
likely he would prefer some foolish, disjointed, stereotyped ditty 
to the whole of the immortal Beethoven melody. De gustibus non 
est disputandum. With equal truth might it be said: De gustibus 
non est mensurandum. Of course, one might contend that the 
judgment of the musician of recognized standing, re-enforced by 
that of a century of musical opinion, would constitute a valid 
standard of esthetic value. But facts are stubborn things. Such 
a standard may hold for a limited class possessed of a considerable 
degree of talent and training. But, unfortunately, it does not 
hold for the vast majority of those not so favorably conditioned. 
And there are few who would assume the responsibility of saying 
that the esthetic enjoyment of the musically elect alone has 
saving grace, that those outside the ken are destined to esthetic 
perdition. There is no one esthetic standard. There are as many 
standards as there are listeners, or at least as there are broad 
classes of listeners. Measurement of esthetic talent, hence, in 
the sense of establishing a constant relationship between the 
hearer and the heard, is impossible. If it does not predicate such 
constant relationship, however, it ceases to be measurement and 
becomes a mere personal opinion. 

Yet another fact militates against the validity of at the least 
the first division of this test, the lack, namely, of harmonic support 
of the melodies employed. In simple melodies of the folk-song 
type, where the accompaniment acts as a mere filler, the omis- 
sion might be of slight concern. In music of greater depth and 
complexity, however, the accompaniment is not a mere vacant 
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background, it is part and parcel of the esthetic conception. No 
composer who is worth his salt, for instance, would, when evolving 
a melody, fail to indicate even in his first draft its salient harmo- 
nies. Beethoven, in his Sketch Books, constantly does that. 
The implication is obvious: the harmonies define the melody, 
give it its real significance. In the Beethoven melody used for 
this test, what, for instance, becomes of the loveliness, the depth, 
the richness, the yearning intensity when the melody is stripped 
of its chordal investiture? And where is the insouciant lilt of 
Dr. Arne’s “The Lass with the delicate Air,” when the melody is 
reduced to a mere bloodless, fleshless note-skeleton? That a 
judgment which admittedly is based on the feeling element, but 
from which the feeling element itself is thus largely eliminated, 
can have but little value is self-evident. If the melodies were to 
be performed with their proper harmonic setting, and with genuine 
artistic expression, the procedure suggested by this test might 
conceivably be made a very valuable means of training the 
esthetic judgment. But as a means of measurement it could, 
even then, evidently ensure no reliable results whatever. 

The surveyors of musical capacity, however, have not been 
content with applying this yardstick to the living. Even the 
dead could not escape their prodigious industry. In Vol. II 
of “Genetic Studies of Genius,” by Terman-Cox, an attempt 
has been made to determine by laboratory methods the mental 
capacities of three hundred geniuses, among them the most 
outstanding musicians. On the basis of biographical facts, “psy- 
chograms” of these historical personalities were constructed 
which, in turn, by means of the usual statistical methods, were 
converted into Intelligence Quotients. In the case of musicians 
these I. Q’s. are the joint result of both, the rating of specific 
musical capacity and of general intelligence. From these ratings 
it appears that musicians, as compared with geniuses in other 
fields, occupy second place in an ascending scale of inherited mental 
capacity, the order being: soldiers, musicians, religious leaders, 
statesmen, scientists, writers, artists, philosophers. Among them- 
selves the I. Q’s. of the musicians, again arranged in an ascending 
scale, appear as follows: Palestrina 110; Haydn 120; Bach 125; 
Beethoven and Wagner 135; Handel 145; Mendelssohn and 
Mozart 150. With the relative rank of great musicians as com- 
pared to other geniuses we need not concern ourselves. With 
equal cogency might one say that a bird is a being superior to a 
quadruped because it can fly faster than the other can run. The 
author herself, in fact, admits that “the correlation between 
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musical achievement and intelligence is unknown.” But even 
the ranking of the musicians among themselves is invalidated by 
this lack of correlation. For a composer with a high intellectual 
I. Q. might easily outrank another with a higher musical I. Q., as 
is the case, for instance, with Mendelssohn on one hand and Beet- 
hoven and Wagner on the other, though the latter, of course, are 
incomparably greater musicians than the former. More damaging 
still to this method of post-mortem measurement is the fact that 
the less there is known of a composer’s life the lower will be his 
rating. Thus Palestrina’s I. Q. is but 110, that is, but a trifle 
higher than the average man’s I. Q. of 100, simply because prac- 
tically nothing is known of this composer’s youth. Add to this 
the practically inescapable bias of biographical writers, amounting 
often to deliberate misrepresentation, and it becomes almost 
incomprehensible how sober-minded scientists, who everlastingly 
prate of precision, verifiable fact, objectivity, etc., as the sole 
basis of scientific thought, can offer such a hodgepodge of guess- 
work for serious consideration. How much guesswork has gone 
into these ratings is made strikingly evident by the discrepancies 
between the estimates of the individual raters themselves—for 
the figures given are averages of several collaborators. The 
lowest ranking for Handel, for instance, is 125, the highest 170, 
for Beethoven 110 and 160, for Mozart even 125 and 190. The 
latter, in other words, by one investigator is credited with a 
mentality equal to that of the average business man, by another, 
presumably just as competent, with the mental capacity of some 
of the greatest of philosophers—Descartes, Leibnitz, Mills, for 
instance. Implicitly, in fact, the futility of these results is acknowl- 
edged by the author through the admission of environmental 
factors, character traits, etc., as co-determinants of genius, and 
by the addition to the I. Q’s. derived from biographical facts of a 
parallel column of “corrected I. Q’s.,’’ which, in the author’s own 
words, represent “an attempt at the elimination of the incomplete- 
ness of the records.” This latter attempt, of course, is a mere 
euphemism for substituting a purely subjective rating on the 
basis of achievement for a measurement of capacity based on 
facts, a complete begging of the question. Yet the results of these 
measurements purport to be “reliable enough for practical pur- 
poses.” What these practical purposes are—beyond the merit of 
piling another subscience, “historiometry,” on the already top- 
heavy science of psychology—is not entirely clear. 

Summing up our findings, then, we may say that the sensory 
tests, with the exception of the consonance test, while they are a 
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fair measure of the elemental psychic ingredients of musical 
activity, do not furnish an index of musical talent because there 
exists no constant relation between the test results and musical 
endowment. Regarding the supersensory or perceptual tests we 
have reached the conclusion that they fail as measures of musical 
talent inasmuch as they evaluate aural processes unrelated to 
musical activity. The sensitivity tests, in the third place, fall 
short of their objective because, on one hand, the test material 
is presented under inadequate musical conditions, while on the 
other the absence of uniform esthetic standards precludes valid 
results. To this indictment there must now be added the further 
fact that neither of these tests even remotely touches the two 
mental phases which are most distinctive of musical activity of 
that high order which is the manifestation of musical talent: 
Musical Emotion and Musical Intelligence. Since the former is 
largely the product of the latter we shall first touch upon Musical 
Intelligence. 

At the outset it must be made clear that under musical intel- 
ligence we do not here understand knowledge about music, as, for 
instance, historical facts, or rules of Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Form, etc. For we here restrict the term to those mental activities 
of an intellectual order which go into the actual appreciation, 
performance and creation of music. Are there really such activ- 
ities? 

Candor compels us to admit that the participation of the 
intellectual faculties in musical activities finds but scanty recog- 
nition. For those whose opinion in such matters carries most 
weight, the psychologists, are, with few exceptions, neither music- 
minded nor musically trained. They hence accept without further 
question the popular view of musical activity as a sort of passive 
immersion in an intoxicating emotional medium. The musicians, 
on the other hand, on their part, fight shy of such matters: they 
are either too much preoccupied with technical matters, or too 
much wrapped up in the inspirational phases of their art to 
concern themselves with attempts to unravel its mental intricacies. 
And yet a few brief considerations will indubitably prove that 
intellectual elements do play a part, and by no means a negligible 
part, in musical activities of a higher order. 

These intellectual processes are, of course, abstract in nature. 
They do not, like the major part of our thinking, relate themselves 
to the practical affairs of life. Neither, however, do countless 
conceptions of which verbal language is the carrier, like mathe- 
matical, philosophical, scientific, and religious abstractions, which 
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nevertheless serve as thought material. Like these, musical 
thought material to the unmusical may seem so intangible as to 
be considered non-existent. Yet to the music-minded they are 
real, bearing all the hall-marks of other ideational contents, those 
derived from the sense of vision, for instance, for they are readily 
identified, recallable in memory, related with each other, com- 
municable like other means of mental exchange. 

Music-thinking processes, like other thought processes, are 
of three types, shading, it is true, imperceptibly into each other, 
yet sufficiently distinct to be separately considered, namely, 
Conceptual, Imaginative and Reflective. Conception in general 
may be described as an act of mentally grouping a series of impres- 
sions in such a way that they assume a certain significance, a 
meaning. It is a process centrally initiated; it results in a mental 
unit which as such is retained in memory; and this unit possesses 
a certain completeness, an individuality, on one hand, which 
detaches it from certain other similar psychic facts and, on the 
other, causes it to gravitate towards others, affecting their mean- 
ing and being in turn modified by them. Does this process find 
its equivalent in the musical response? Most assuredly it does. 
Does not the hearer’s mind constantly go out and actively grasp 
the incoming impressions and consolidate them into motives, 
phrases, etc.? Do not these units stock the well-furnished musical 
mind? Do they not irresistibly attract others? Does not the 
meaning of one motive or phrase derive from its neighbors, so 
that they appear linked into an inevitable chain, a larger meaning 
which appears as the fulfillment of a process of vital growth? 
Wherein, then, does it differ from the ordinary conceptual proc- 
esses? In nothing but in the thought material. As a process 
it is identical with conceptual thinking as ordinarily carried on. 

The second stage of thought, Imaginative Thinking, has 
aptly been described as “‘an insight into the as yet obscure, the 
vision of realities not yet within the field of sense-perception.” 
The grouping process now is on a larger scale; it is a selective 
process and contains an element of pre-vision. What thought 
material is felt to be foreign to an issue dimly foreseen is permitted 
to pass down the stream of consciousness unheeded; that, however, 
which is felt to be pertinent is held fast and built into the structure 
of our thought. And this process is unquestionably the most 
universal and the most distinctive mental phase involved in 
musical activity. The composer’s mind, for instance, in the act 
of creation is in an attitude of constant active search. Among 
the thought fragments emerging above the horizon of his con- 
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sciousness he singles out those which have a bearing on the esthetic 
vision hovering before his mind, co-ordinating them into the 
larger entities that shape themselves in his musical mind. The 
executive artist, too, possesses the gift for pre-hearing in his 
psychic ear these incipient musical thoughts, first those divined 
from the printed page, to which he then adds other meanings 
evolved from within the depths of his own consciousness, relating, 
amalgamating, the two concepts into one in the laboratory stage 
of his performance. Even the listener’s state of mind is funda- 
mentally the same. His mind constantly reaches out beyond the 
immediate impression while yet clinging to the past. From his 
previous musical experience, from what has just happened musi- 
cally, spring up expectations of what is to follow, a plot-interest, 
satisfied, or only partly satisfied, suspended, deferred, denied, in 
an infinite variety of ways, but always carried on in an intensely 
active mental attitude. True, all these processes are largely 
intuitive, many only imperfectly performed, and all so deeply 
buried under emotional effluvie that they may easily escape 
detection. But is not that true of most of our habitual thinking 
processes of every-day life? It is but on rare occasions that we 
really think our thoughts through. Most of our thinking pro- 
cesses are left hanging in mid-air unless some emergency forces 
us to nail our thoughts down so that we are sure to find them 
intact later when we want them again. Our music thinking, like 
our other imaginal thinking, is performed with hazy, fleeting, 
ill-directed psychic odds and ends, thought matter not yet hardened 
into an unyielding mass, amorphous, plastic, fluid, and pregnant 
precisely in proportion as it has failed to assume a static condition. 

The third and most highly developed thought form, Reflective 
Thinking, differs from that preceding not so much in nature as 
in the extensity and intensity with which it is carried on. The 
consciousness, namely, is now confronted with a problem, definite 
and yet not fully discerned, which, however, becomes fully 
revealed by being deliberately viewed in the light of former 
experience. Now the creative musician, in the act of composition, 
undoubtedly carries his imaginal processes far enough to merit 
the term “reflective thought.” His problem is the work as a 
whole, which, by a species of clair-audition, he preconceives at 
the very outset. From the wealth of his reproductive imagination 
he then seizes upon those passing whisps of musical thought 
which to him seem to have an esthetical bearing upon his con- 
ception, which seem to carry this conception forward, relating, 
co-ordinating these elements until his pre-conception finally 
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stands revealed in the definite musical conception. Even the 
performing artist passes through a similar process. For his 
rendition is not a mere reproduction, but a re-creation. He 
performs, of course, what the composer has predetermined through 
the printed page. Yet the individual manner of his performance, 
his interpretation, is again the product of a weighing process, of 
a correlation of parts in an endeavor to arrive at a whole fore- 
shadowed from the beginning. In the act of listening, however, 
the mental processes are too swift, too inconclusive, too much 
objectively imposed to rise to the dignity of reflective thought. 
To conclude from this, however, that the mere act of listening to 
music even involves no thinking processes, represents in other 
words a mere passive registering of impressions, is far from the 
truth. Active thought elements are vitally concerned in all 
musical response. That they are predominantly of the conceptual 
and imaginal type by no means removes the musical response 
from the sphere of intellectual activity. For intrinsically concep- 
tual and imaginal thought is just as legitimate a psychic activity 
as reflective thinking; extrinsically, in the mental economy of the 
human race, probably far more important. Unquestionably, on 
that high level of musical activity which we associate with musical 
talent, the ability to grasp, to retain, to co-ordinate, to organize 
musical meanings, is one of the prime requisites. Up to the 
present scarcely an attempt has been made to measure this music- 
thinking capacity. Quite possibly it will defy such attempts 
when they shall be made. For the higher we rise in the hierarchy 
of the mental powers, the more inadequate become mental testing 
methods. Be that as it may, however, any measuring method 
which at present purports to evaluate musical talent, while 
leaving out of reckoning this all-important phase of the musical 
response, can scarcely lay claim to serious consideration. 

Musical Emotion, the other phase which present-day mental 
test methods leave almost wholly untouched, is, as already stated, 
largely the product of music-thinking processes. Yet by no 
means wholly so. For the emotional element, as it enters into 
the musical reaction, is in itself an exceedingly complex psychic 
fact, probably the most complex and recondite of all the elements 
which combine in that bewildering maze of psychic phenomena 
summed up by the term “musical response.” At one extreme 
there are: the sense-feelings, pleasurable in character, as are most 
zesthetic feelings, which add an ever-present affective tone to the 
sense stimulations of pitch, intensity, time, consonance, etc.— 
a considerable body of the total esthetic effect. At the other 
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extreme are: the intellectual emotions proper, the affective accom- 
paniment of the intellectual processes above described. Which of 
the two feeling complexes is the weightier it would be idle to 
speculate about. Probably one might be safe in saying that the 
sense feelings outweigh the intellectual feelings in the relatively 
untalented and untrained, while the opposite holds good in the 
case of the highly talented and the musically trained. At any 
rate, they cannot be clearly separated from each other; nor are they 
individually directly measurable. Indirectly the sense-feelings, 
so some of the advocates of test methods hold, can be evaluated 
through measurement of their respective sense capacities. This 
assumption, however, has never been demonstrated, in fact, even 
lacks probability, for the keen-sensed individual in most cases is of 
the rational, not of the emotional cast. And the intellectual feel- 
ings, of course, admit of no measurement at all, since not even the 
intellectual processes which form their source are subject to test 
methods. Hence we need not be surprised that Professor Seashore 
himself, in the opening sentence of his chapter on “Musical 
Feelings,” admits that “the experimental psychology of music 
has very little to offer in the way of objective rating or measures 
of the experience of feeling.” In still another place we read: 
“Last, but not least, the very heart of music is feeling, for without 
musical feeling music is soulless.”” To reconcile these two state- 
ments with the purpose supposedly subserved by the “Measures 
of Musical Talent,” which do not even attempt to measure 
musical feeling, demands a feat of mental legerdemain far beyond 
the ken of the ordinary mind. Unquestionably the musical 
emotions are the most obvious as well as the most deep-lying and 
pervasive psychical traits of all musical activity, for they are the 
psychical equivalent of a reaction of practically the entire physical 
as well as psychical organism. How then can a test method 
which confessedly has “very little’—one might as well frankly 
say, nothing—to offer in the way of evaluating the most striking 
feature of an activity, be said to furnish a measure of this activity? 

Our examination of the musical capacity tests as at present 
constituted, then, has led us to largely negative results. It has 
demonstrated the unreliability of some, and the inadequacy of all 
of these tests, the greatly exaggerated claims made in their behalf, 
their emphasis of the sensorial over the distinctly esthetic traits of 
musical talent. This condemnation of the tests, however, need 
by no means be construed as a wholesale condemnation of the 
movement of which they are the outgrowth. This movement, in 
fact, has initiated a highly beneficial leavening process in musical 
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affairs. For the application of the methods of experimental 
psychology has furnished a counterirritant to the extreme conserv- 
atism and subjectivity that for so long has characterized music- 
teaching methods. Any test, indeed, will disclose more than no 
test at all. And present test methods may, in time, be conceivably 
so amended that they may provide an approximate estimate of 
musical endowment at least, if not a measurement. In fact, 
crude as they are at present, in group-teaching in the public 
schoolroom they have already greatly aided in exposing the huge 
waste incurred by grouping pupils for musical instruction accord- 
ing to general intellectual instead of musical capacity. They have, 
furthermore, given an impetus towards a re-examination of the 
entire music-teaching procedure in the schoolroom, and have in 
no small measure contributed towards raising the status of music- 
study from a mere diversion to an integral part of the educational 
curriculum. 

To the private teacher, it is true, they probably never will 
discover much that he could not himself find out very soon in the 
regular course of instruction, provided he is wide-awake and well- 
trained. Slowly but surely, however, as he rubs shoulders with 
his confrére in the schoolroom, he is awaking to the fact that 
training for teaching must include pedagogical, not merely musical 
training. And pedagogical training, he is bound to find out before 
long, implies a liberal dose of educational psychology, which, in 
its turn, takes its color largely from experimental study. Hence, 
while the tests in their present form will afford him little comfort, 
he will, if he be wise, broaden and deepen his pedagogical vision 
by such studies on music-psychological subjects as have within 
the last few years been forthcoming with gratifying frequency. 
They will aid him in seeing his problems with far greater clearness 
than heretofore. And a problem clearly perceived is already well 
on its way towards solution. 














MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


Christian Era, nearly two thousand years since the last of all 

that made “the glory that was Greece” ceased to operate, 
music has little or no part in “le miracle grec.” That it had a 
part in its creation we know, but so completely have the songs, 
the flute-dances, the martial trumpet-calls which constituted such 
music, failed to leave any continuing record, that most of us 
refuse to take any trouble to discover what that part was. We 
are content to know that some of it was intimately associated 
with songs and dramas that have become models alike of thought 
and language for all nations, but that now stand alone without 
any music except that of the richness of the vowel sounds and the 
perfect balance of their verbal rhythm. Even the magnificent 
studies of the technique and character of Greek music which have 
been made by such authorities as H. S. MecCran, Westphal, Louis 
Laloy, Monro, and Abert fail, as a rule, to give us any real idea of 
the position which the art of music took in the life of the people. 
The comprehensive new edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians has a long and learned article on the tonalities of Greek 
music, with scarcely a single word as to the daily practice of the 
art which gave rise to those tonalities. In this respect modern 
musical historians outvie the ancient Greeks themselves who, as 
Georges Clemenceau has said, loved “la musique de parler” 
without any action arising from or corresponding to their well- 
formed and roundly delivered words and phrases. 

Yet all the records of practitioners and theorists which 
remain to us lead to the assumption that music, the music of 
voices and instruments, must have taken a very considerable 
position in nearly every department of Greek life, artistic, reli- 
gious, social and political. Even these technical studies suggest 
something of the place it took in the political life of the nation, 
for they tell us that the original modes or scales were called 
Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and Dorian after the chief tribes which, 
at the end of a long period of mutual struggles, eventually became 
loosely united as the Hellenic nation or Empire. Few of them, 
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however, make any suggestion that these modes grew out of the 
natural music, the music that was often artless and unscientific, 
of the people whose names they bore, and so acquired the different 
characteristics which made Plato and others recommend or 
denounce them according to their virility or their effeminacy. 
To read many of these technical descriptions of Greek music one 
might suppose that the scales were artificially formed and arbi- 
trarily named, after which some little use, in what manner and 
to what extent would appear to be a matter alike of ignorance 
and indifference, was made of them by composers and executants 
whose lack of skill was balanced by their roughness and conceit. 

So far from this being true, the character of these modes 
and of the music in which they developed was the character of 
the people themselves who sang and played such music, and was 
exhibited not only in their music but in all their arts, emotional 
or representative. To this day we use the adjective Doric when 
we speak of the broad-vowelled dialect of Scotland, because in 
character that dialect corresponds with standard southern English 
in much the same way as the Dorian dialect corresponded with 
the Ionian Greek spoken by the Athenians, while the differences 
between Doric and Ionic architecture are much the same as those 
between the forms of the language and the innate character of 
the music. 

Whether there was any reflex action or influence, whether 
the poets and musicians, the architects and their colleagues 
exercising themselves in the plastic and graphic arts, as artists, 
influenced the character of the tribes among whom they lived and 
worked is a question which can be discussed only as an abstract 
one of theoretical psychology and ethnology, for we have no 
certain evidence either way. In any case, the whole circumstances 
provide an early, but very definite case of tribal, national or 
racial character in music. 

It is, unfortunately, true that the remains of ancient Greek 
music, if it can be said that there are any real remains at all, 
are such as give us little or no idea of what their melodies were. 
One thing which may be taken as certain is that their music 
varied in type and quality, in popularity and official recognition, 
in application, in every respect and every aspect, in fact, at all 
the various times when and in all the various places where it was 
practised. We can just as readily say that the music of the 
Anglo-Saxons is or is not a certain thing as we can say the same 
of the music of the Ancient Greeks. It is not altogether unlikely, 
even, that there was as much difference between the music of the 
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time of Homer and that of Ptolemy as there is between that of 
(say) Bishop Anselm and of Edward Elgar. Equally the practice 
of music would, and did, vary, and it is possible to trace some 
such variations as between the earlier and later periods, and as 
between the Ionians and the Spartans, though more difficult to 
trace any differences between those of the other tribes except as 
they remain in the different modes. 

The traditions on which Greek music were based dated from 
the most primitive times, possibly, if not probably, from those of 
the Stone Age, and the legends which Homer gathered into his 
great poems were sung, so far as we can tell, some of them to the 
verses which now pass as his, by minstrels who travelled through 
the islands and mainland around the Agean Sea. Some of this 
early music, also, was in all probability of a religious character, 
at least to the extent that Homer’s work is religious; and we may 
remember in this connection that the work of Homer took much 
the same position among the Greeks as the Rig-Veda among the 
Indians, the Bible among the Jews and Christians, and the Koran 
among the Moslems. A question not without some degree of 
importance in considering the origins of music as an art, and of 
the origin of national music, arises here. This is as to how far it 
arose from the mere desire to produce pleasant sounds, how far 
it was an impulsive expression of ecstatic emotions, and how far 
it came from what Prof. Charles Picard has described as “an 
unconscious need—suggested, maybe by fear, maybe by sympathy 
—of fixing the magic and formidable influences of the gods or the 
dead.” Certainly the use of music among the earliest Phrygian 
tribes, among the earliest organised people of the Western world, 
was largely a religious and therefore an eschatological one. 
Exactly what the relation of these earliest Phrygians was to the 
later tribe of the same name or to the Greeks generally is not 
clear. Of them, as of all the Greeks, and particularly of those of 
the classical period, it may be said that they 


confondirent hardiment le beau et le bon; ils goutérent l’art de facon 
sensuelle, parce qu’il excitait en eux l’illusion de la vie, et méme, quel- 
quefois (on le sait par les aventures de certaines statues) le trouble du 
désir. C’est vers la décadence seulement que la sagesse philosophique 
commengait a disserter sur l’esthétique, 4 une époque ou |’on voit bien 

déja que l’art ne créait plus guére de vrais chefs-d’ceuvre. .. . : 
mesure qu’on pénétre l’originalité de l’art hellénique, en comprenant 
aussi importance des influences exercercées sur lui par le déhors, on se 
rend compte que le mérite souverain de la Gréce n’est pas tant d’avoir 
été une patrie d’idées nouvelles, que de parfaites techniques. Pour le 
raisonnement et les instruments de l’intelligence, plutét qu’elle n’a 
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enrichi l’esprit lui-méme. Dans I’art aussi, le “miracle grec” fut surtout 
la création d’une méthode. (Picard, La Sculpture Antique, Tome I).' 


One brings in the whole of this long quotation here in order 
to give a definite starting-point to the discussion as to whom we 
mean by the Ancient Greeks. If we take Athens as the center of 
Greek culture, we may do so on the assumption that all the art, 
whether plastic, graphic or tonal, of that center was very strongly 
influenced by that of the surrounding tribes, so that to understand 
it, it is desirable we should know something of that which was 
exercised over a fairly large area outside Athens itself. One of 
the strongest of these influences was without question that of the 
Dorians, or as we generally know them from the name of their 
capital and only city, the Spartans. It is probable that the reason 
for this was the fact that at that period of the world’s history 
fighting of necessity formed an important part of men’s lives; 
that is, fighting with their fellowmen, either to acquire something 
better than they had or to defend their already acquired posses- 
sions, or fighting with the beasts in order to defend their lives and 
their homes. The Athenians were not by nature fighters. They 
were, as Clemenceau says, “Ioniens aux longs cheveux y affluent 
pour les recoulements de philosophie,” but circumstances made it 
necessary they should take their share in the struggles of the 
world. The Spartans, on the other hand, were keen fighters, and 
their music was of a character likely to make good fighters. 

Says Jardé, in his very suggestive work on La Formation du 


peuple grec: 


C’est en Ionie que naissent |’art, la science, la littérature hellénique. 
Si l’Ionie s’est trouvée en avance sur le reste du monde grec, elle le 
doit au contact de civilisations plus anciennes. L’Ionie a beaucoup 
appris de l’Orient, mais elle en a transformé l’esprit pour faire vraiment 
ceuvre grecque.” 


1, . . boldly confounded the beautiful and the good; they enjoyed art in a sen- 
suous manner, because it awoke in them the illusion of life, and even, at times (as we 
know from the adventures of certain statues) the disturbance of desire. It was only 
toward the decadence that philosophic wisdom began to discuss esthetics, at an epoch 
when it was quite clear that art would no longer create any real master-works. . . . 
According as one discovers the originality of Hellenic art, while at the same time realising 
the importance of the influences exercised upon it from without, one sees that the sovereign 
merit of Greece is not so much that she was the natal land of new ideas, but of perfected 
techniques, of reason and the tools of the intelligence, rather than of the enrichment 
of the mind itself. In art as well, the “Greek miracle” was, above all, the creation of 
a method. 

4It is in Ionia that Hellenic art, science and literature are born. If Ionia found 
herself in advance of the rest of the Greek world, it was due to her contact with more 
ancient civilisations. Ionia learned much from the Orient, yet she transformed the 
character of her acquisitions to make them truly Greek. 
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Not only did she acquire this from the older civilisations, however, 
but she acquired it also from the outposts of her own civilisations 
and from the barbarians whom her citizens so affected to despise. 
Let us see, then, what the Spartans, whose music was set up by 
the greatest musicians and the greatest philosophers of Athens 
as a model for the young Greek to copy, and as the only kind that 
was suitable for a healthy-minded youth to sing and play, and 
from which he was to acquire mental, moral and physical virility, 
was like. 

The Dorians in historical times were a diminishing race, the 
native population of Sparta being reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. Yet so warlike were those who remained that when they 
were too few to form the armies necessary for the purposes of 
defending their own land and that of their conquered and conquer- 
ing allies, they put into the field under the leadership of a few of 
themselves hordes of helots and mercenaries. No wonder, then, 
that physical culture was held in high honour, while intellectual 
culture was comparatively neglected. One form of culture, 
however, they could not afford to neglect; that is, the moral 
culture which comes from the use of music. “Les poémes 
d’Homére, quelques chants guerriers, quelques poésies morales,” 
were, as Jardé says, “a literary baggage sufficient for the soldier.” 
It sounds very little, but with the means of learning available it 
was not so small as might be supposed. At the age of seven, the 
son of Spartan parents was placed at school (education was in the 
fullest sense of the term compulsory), where he would learn the 
business of life; in other words, all the art and science of war. 
Tyrtzus, an Athenian by birth but a Spartan by education and 
choice as well as by force of circumstances, was the poet and 
singer whose works were set as tasks, not to parse and analyse, 
but to learn by rote and to follow in their moral teaching. “It 
is fine to fall in the front rank as a brave man fighting for his 
country,” was one of the sentiments impressed by these poems, 
and the strong Dorian melody to which the song was sung would 
help to drive home the force of the words on the mind of the young 
warrior-student. 

That Tyrtzus was himself a lame schoolmaster and could do 
no fighting might with such people have been a deterrent to the 
choice of his works, but his story was as stirring as that of many 
a hero. At the time of the second war between the Spartans and 
the Messenians, so it was traditionally reported, the Oracle com- 
manded the latter to take a leader from among the Athenians. 
But the Athenians, whatever their official relations with the 
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Spartans at the time, were actually not at all disposed to help. 
They therefore, in derision, sent as the divinely appointed leader 
the lame young pupil-teacher who had as yet won no reputation. 
And as so often happens, Fate overruled them, for by his songs 
and his personal encouragement Tyrteus so inspired the Spartan 
soldiers that they fought with unexampled courage and so came 
off as victors. After this how could the Spartans do otherwise 
than give not only his art but his individual works an important 
place in the education of their youth. 

So it came that music and dancing took leading places in the 
curriculum of the State schools, the dancing because it formed 
not only an excellent physical exercise, but also gave a sense of 
discipline and combined movement, the music because it would 
serve to enable the young soldier to understand the trumpet- 
signals, to sing his way to victory and to join in the pans when 
this was achieved. ‘““The Muses had a sanctuary at Sparta, 
because music and singing had their place in the life of the soldier. 
The hoplites (heavily armed foot soldiers) advanced to the combat 
to the song of flutes, of lyres and of cithers; they thanked the 
Gods of Victory by intoning the pean. Choral singing embel- 
lished the feasts of the city; at the feast of the Gymnopedize, of 
which the fame attracted many strangers, the Lacedemonian 
youth executed songs and dances in honour of Apollo. If Sparta 
has not given birth to poets, she has gladly gathered those who, 
coming from outside, took their share in her public life; Terpander 
of Lesbos, Tyrtzus of Athens, Thaletas of Crete, Aleman of 
Sardes, became the national poets of the city which adopted 
them.” 

That music had for the Spartans and for the other Greek 
tribes the same attractive powers as it has for the rest of the 
world to-day, when the surest way of getting all classes together 
is to send round the streets a military band or even single players, 
is evident from the various uses to which it was put for military 
and civil signalling. It is commonly said, and there is little 
reason to doubt it even if the circumstantial evidence in favour 
of the statement is not strong, that at one time the use of the 
trumpet for marches, particularly before a fight, was forbidden 
on the ground that it roused the frenzy of the soldiers to such an 
extent as to make them too venturesome and too little self-con- 
trolled, and that in place of it the flute (or pan-pipes) was used, by 
which means the men were both inspired to valour and restrained 
from rash action. Yet the trumpet, as its carrying power on the 
battlefield was much greater and its call more decisive, was used 
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for signalling. In other cases of urgency the trumpet was used 
not only on the battlefield, but in the towns to call the people 
together. The great earthquake of 464 B.C., when twenty thou- 
sand people lost their lives, might, according to some authorities, 
have had much more serious results had it not been for the pres- 
ence of mind of the King, Archidamos II (he later led the Dorians 
against the Ionians and conquered Athens), who ordered trumpets 
to be sounded so that all the people assembled in one place outside 
the city of Sparta. The fact that other authorities consider this 
action on the part of the King to have been a mistake, and say 
that it was one of the causes which made the loss of life so great, 
rather than a means of keeping it within limits, does not alter 
the interest from the point of view of the musician, which arises 
from the fact that a musical instrument was regarded as the 
most effective means of calling the people out of their houses— 
whether to save their lives or to lose them is, at this distance of 
time, a matter of indifference. 

These were the people whose warlike prowess united all 
Greece. It was not until, first by martial methods and then by 
their superior force of character, they had thoroughly conquered 
the other tribes of the Levant, that Greek art developed in such 
a manner as to become a great world-art. Previously the influence 
of the Ionians had been fairly strong, but their conquest by the 
Persians reduced their strength so greatly as almost to bring it to 
anend. The Arcadians were too isolated in their separate cantons 
to have any great influence; the Lydians were semi-orientals who, 
although they had lost much of the masculine qualities of their 
Dorian cousins, possessed, as a result of their Eastern relation- 
ships, a culture which though fine was of an entirely unaggressive 
nature. In spite of the fact that by origin most of the citizens 
were Ionians by long descent, Heredotus tells us they “blushed” 
to be given that name. Yet if their shame was not entirely 
uncalled for, neither was it completely justified, and, by the time 
of Thucydides they had realised this and had become more or less 
proud of the name. 

The subtlety of the Athenians arose, in fact, as much from the 
philosophic effeminacy of the Ionians, which enabled them to 
develop theoretically and practically the music and other arts of | 
the neighbouring tribes, and to combine them in a complete entity, 
as from the physieal energy and virility of the Spartans. Such 
development and unification certainly owed little to the stolidity 
of their nearest neighbors, the Boetian boers. Also, if the Ionians 
were effeminate, they gave a high place in their artistic culture to 
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women, and it was to them that the musical activity of the Greek 
women was chiefly to be attributed. Woman was the personifica- 
tion of virtue and beauty, two terms that to the Greeks were 
almost synonymous. She was also, however, an active partner in 
the creation of what was beautiful, and, after the primary duty 
of the procreation of the species of which she was the most beau- 
tiful example, particularly of what was beautiful in sound. The 
£olians, among whom musical culture took a place inferior to 
that which it took among the Ionians, held women in less honour. 
Sappho was an Ionian, and her influence as a musician was not 
only of an unquestionably high character, but it became very 
widespread largely through the activities of her girl pupils, who 
came from all parts of the Greek Empire. “Much importance 
was attached to the musical formation of the girls,”” says Professor 
Hillen, in his handbook on Greek Culture; “for they often, just 
as did the boys, appeared in festival choruses and in the choruses 
of the dramas.” Aleman, the greatest of the adopted poets of 
Sparta, who sang “but as the birds sing,” wrote a number of 
choruses for girls’ voices, and on occasion he danced in front 
of a procession of girls, playing the lyre to accompany their 
voices. 

This is not surprising when we remember that among all the 
Greek tribes, and right through their history, music formed one of 
the chief occupations of the women in their homes. At the times 
when and in the places where they were isolated in seraglios, they 
occupied themselves with ordering the domestic conditions, with 
needlework, with beautifying themselves so as to make their 
appearance attractive to their husbands in accordance with the 
moral principles with which from childhood they were imbued, in 
playing the cither and in singing songs. Even in the palmiest 
days of Athens as the metropolis of art and philosophy, the house- 
hold conditions made the practice of music among women a means 
of relieving the monotony of their lives, and, incidentally, of 
acquiring from the ballads and odes such a knowledge of history 
and moral philosophy as would enable them to take their proper 
share in the education of the girls and of the boys who were not 
yet of an age to attend the rigourous schools where they were 
trained to the arduous, or supposedly arduous, duties of citizen- 
ship. The husband and father was out much of the day, either 
controlling the work of the serfs who did his trading or worked in 
his fields, the rougher work of the house being done by women 
serfs, or in disputing with his friends or listening to the orations 
of the philosophers. As items of the furniture would be a lyre, a 
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cither, or other standing instrument and, possibly, a reed instru- 
ment or a set of pan-pipes hanging on the wall. Reading scarcely 
existed, except among those who were themselves authors and 
who read or sang their compositions in public. From these, or 
from her own mother and women teachers, the young woman 
learnt the songs suited to her position in life, and when the work 
of distributing their tasks to the household servants, and of beau- 
tifying herself with draperies and cosmetics was finished, the only 
thing to do was to talk to the other women who might, as members 
of the family, be living with her or be paying her a visit, and to 
the children, and to sing these songs to the accompaniment of one 
or other of the musical instruments. By this means a tradition 
of ballad music and ballad history was handed down, free from 
any impurities that might otherwise be brought in from the street 
or the public places. 

Not that the musical influence of the women was always a 
good one. When they began to sing and play for the pleasure of 
their husbands rather than for their own pleasure and moral 
development, their art began to deteriorate, and still more did it 
lose its moral and artistic position when some of them joined in 
providing music for the men’s symposiums, or clubs, which met 
in the taverns for discussion and relaxation. These symposiums 
had originally a character that was in a certain measure intel- 
lectual. After dinner the men would meet to discuss the events 
and problems of the day, to invent, propound and answer enigmas 
of varied character and standards, and to sing songs, often of a 
political or satirical character. These Meliboean songs in time 
became debased, wanton songs sung as solos made their appearance, 
sword-dancers, male and female, acrobats and jesters, were invited 
to assist those who were unable to provide their own entertain- 
ment, and women flute-players of more than doubtful reputation 
shared with strong drink the task of making the hearts of their 
members merry. On the other hand, a few such gatherings 
maintained their original high standard, and became great centers 
of artistic and scientific discussions in which the subject of music 
took a not unimportant place. 

In other ways the musical life of the ancient Greeks had 
much in common with our own, and at least in one respect it set 
a good example for that of our own days. Not only amongst the 
warlike Spartans, but in Athens itself, music formed an important 
item in the educational curriculum of the children and young 
people, and the music-masters had the same disciplinary powers, 
the same authority to inflict punishment and to confer rewards, 
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as the teachers of other subjects. The training of professional 
musicians was chiefly traditional and aural, but it was thorough, 
while their general education was wide, for they had to have a 
knowledge of other arts and of life itself, so that in their often 
improvised songs they could represent the life of their own day or 
the history of the past. As is the case to-day among the Western 
nations, most of them became teachers in the official schools 
or founded schools of their own, though some few devoted them- 
selves chiefly, if not entirely, to performing and composing. 
Artists, singers and instrumentalists of various kinds, travelled to 
the many Greek colonies which stretched from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other, giving recitals either on their own 
initiative or at the invitation of patrons or societies who engaged 
them for the purpose. That some of such recitals were given in 
the open-air theaters or even in the market-places and streets 
does not mean that the artists were in the slightest degree what 
we should now call street-singers; often they were the finest and 
most famous artists, but the climate and the conditions of life 
generally lent themselves to al fresco performances, so that concert- 
halls did not exist. 

Like those of professional artists of to-day, these travels 
served the purpose rather of spreading and continuing a knowledge 
of standard and successful works of the metropolis than of gathering 
any new ideas from the places visited. It is even questionable 
whether, in matters of art, the Greek colonies were not more de- 
pendent upon the Mother Country and its social centers than are 
those of modern empires, for these colonies were merely trading 
settlements at the mouths of the rivers, and their populations 
regarded the people with whom they were sent to trade as bar- 
barians who had no art of their own and from whom they could 
learn nothing. Some of the larger colonies had their own theaters, 
but the dramas and other ceremonies were exclusively repetitions 
and imitations of those at Athens. 

While most Greek drama was in the nature of what we should 
now call opera, some of it was rather a predecessor of oratorio, 
and even of cantata. A number of works discovered have little 
literary value, their chief claim to attention being that the words 
are such as can be sung easily and distinctly with an even rhythmic 
movement. The actor was always a singer and some, like A’schy- 
lus, combined in themselves the qualities of poet, actor, stage- 
manager and composer. “The tragedies,” it has been said, “‘arose 
out of the music, and not the music out of the tragedies.’’ While 
in course of time, however, the music of the chorus in the tragedies 
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gradually decreased in importance, in the Dithyrambs—the great 
Dyonisian feasts of which dancing formed a very important 
feature—it eventually took the leading position, so that something 
in the same nature as our great choirs and choral societies came 
into existence. 

It was in these feasts also that the early instances of what 
we now know as community singing took place, though the method 
of such mass performances was entirely different from that of 
to-day. Whether these continued beyond the earliest times or not 
it is difficult to say, for we know that in some cases the place of 
the general body of worshippers or feast-makers was gradually 
taken by trained choirs. In the beginning the form or structure 
of the songs was their one continuing factor, for the songs them- 
selves were extemporised by the leader, whose poetic and musical 
frenzy was aided by ample libations. As he sang the people 
responded in more or less the same words and the same melody 
(the variations arising from the lack of ability of the ordinary 
person to repeat exactly what he has just heard), so that in time 
the Circular Hymn, a rudimentary Dithyramb, was developed. 

Sport as an occasion for community singing, as it is now 
practised at football matches, is also a matter of combined know- 
ledge and conjecture, the dividing line of which is vague and 
uncertain. As has been said of the Spartans alone, so also we 
may say of the whole of the Greek people; music had an organised 
part in the Games. There were, certainly, in course of time, the 
“agogee,” or musical competitions which comprised playing on 
the flute and cither, singing and recitation, with or without 
accompaniment. From the smaller and more miscellaneous of 
these competitions gradually arose the dramatic competitions for 
which the most famous dramas were written, with the declama- 
tion and vocal and instrumental music that belonged to them. 
The victors’ songs at the Games were sometimes spontaneous and 
even extempore, and sometimes either traditional songs or songs 
specially written by some official or popular artist. 

With all this official music of various types and characters, 
and with the love of the Greek for the sound of his own voice, it 
is difficult to think that the crowd of onlookers did not, in an 
organised or unorganised manner, claim its share and join lustily 
in some of the odes or ditties with which it was familiar. Such 
an occasion, when practically the whole of the population was 
present, afforded Solon (and probably his successors) an oppor- 
tunity of singing, in the form of elementary verses, the new laws 
which he had formulated, and Thognis put his rules of life into 
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the same form, so that they were sung to the accompaniment of 
the flute, though whether by official singers alone or by the general 
public we do not know. “Under the plane trees of the Altis 
which bordered on the Olympic stadium,” says Monceau in La 
Gréce avant Alexandre, ‘‘all the sons of Hellas joined, in a motley 
of costumes and of dialects, in one and the same conception of 
religion, of social life, of the common Fatherland, of art and of 
life,” and here whatever there was of music, from the most popular 
to the most esoteric, found its outlet on these occasions. 

One other important musical custom, in-which the women had 
a large share and which has had a great influence on all subsequent 
tonal art, was that of wailing or keening. This is one of the cus- 
toms that Greece had in common with other nations of the time, 
and while we find it among the Jews and the Egyptians it has 
also been continued in one form or another right down to the 
present time among the Irish and some other small nations. 
This was not unassociated with the music of the Temple which, 
as a rule, was directly concerned with the spirits of the departed, 
for the hero-worship, the worship of gods and demi-gods who 
were more than half human, in which the Greeks sought to come 
into touch with the Eternal, was in its nature very near akin to 
ancestor-worship. And it was essential that music should form 
a part of the various services. Not only were the regular and 
frequent sacrifices accompanied by rites in which the recitation 
of words and the rhythmic movements of the body were combined 
with the music of the flute or reed instrument, but the solemn 
annual consecration of the temple was performed in much the 
same way, the whole of the words being recited to the sound of 
the flute. The flute-player was, in fact, second only in importance 
to the priest, and wore similar vestments suggestive of the great 
dignity of his office and of his personal purity. Keening, on the 
other hand, was a custom practised in the household immediately 
after death, and while the temple flute-player, or a flute-player 
unattached to the temple, and often a much less desirable person 
from the point of view alike of morality and of social qualities, had 
his place in it, much of it was indulged in by members of the family 
or by professional keeners who not only sang dirges but made 
horrible noises expressive of the sorrow of relations and friends at 
the loss of the deceased. It is not unlikely, also, that the female 
voices engaged in singing dirges were accompanied by cithers, 
though this is by no means certain. 

Whatever be the truth on this point, however, it is clear that 
professional and amateur joined in musical performances on all 
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solemn occasions, and that the Greek women, far from being 
entirely silent at home and in public, bore a considerable share in 
the making of public and private music. In fact, the more one 
studies the life of the Greeks at all periods of their history, the 
more evident does it become that their use of music in all depart- 
ments of their lives was much the same as ours. They had 
instruments of less power and range than our own, their harmonic 
and instrumental technic was more limited, but their ideas of the 
necessary or desirable immanence of music were the same. 

More elementary than that of the temple and the theater, 
in all probability, was the music that accompanied nearly all the 
work done by both men and women. Even in this, as I have 
pointed out previously (The Undulations of Technique, Tur Must- 
CAL QUARTERLY, January, 1929), the regular, unvarying rhythm 
that binds activity and music together, there is a certain and 
often highly developed technic. The melodies themselves, were, 
no doubt, of the same character as the simpler chanties of seamen 
and landworkers in recent centuries the world over, with even a 
greater degree of monotony. Yet we find records of not only 
vocal accompaniment to the loom and spinning-wheel, but of 
flute accompaniment to bread-making, of flute and voice combined 
to the work of mowing, grinding and treading the corn, and pre- 
paring other foodstuffs, the pumping and carrying of water, as 
well as (it goes almost without saying) rowing by slaves and 
freemen, and hauling. As music and drama were inseparable, 
and as drama, in spite of its artificialities and conventionalities, 
was a reflex of the life of the time, so music and life were equally 
inseparable. How far the music of such activity was affected by, 
and how far it affected, art music we cannot now say. From 
literary remains, from Homer onwards, however, we know that 
there was some mutual and reflex influence, so that whether we 
turn to the life of the artists and art-lovers, to that of the wealthy 
patrons and their dependent minstrels, to the houses of the bour- 
geois whose moderate means made the indulgence in art matters 
a personal one, or to the physical labourer (one does not say the 
manual labourer, for his work was more often than not done with 
the whole of his body) whose sole object was the lightening of his 
heavy tasks, we find from top to bottom of society and in all the 
various tribes which made up the nation, a musical activity that 
equalled, if it did not greatly exceed, that of the most musical 
nations of modern history. 














THAT “FINGER-PRINT’’ OF BEETHOVEN 
By HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT 


HE term is Mr. Ernest Newman’s, and a very happy one, 

for those characteristic figures and phrases, little turns of 

expression and other distinctive mannerisms which are to 
be found almost invariably in the works of every composer. He 
may employ them consciously or unconsciously—more often, 
probably, the latter—but in any case they will almost certainly 
be present in some form or other. 

Mendelssohn supplies a typical instance in his familiar 
“Three Blind Mice” motive (as it might be called), that occurs 
and recurs with the most amazing frequency throughout his 
music as, for example, in four out of the first six “Songs Without 
Words” :— 

From the first: 








Brahms has a similar pet phrase which he employs with a 
frequency no less remarkable, to wit, the little three-note figure 
marked A in the following examples, which may be found, in one 
form or another, either as a constituent part of his themes, as 
an inner part, as an element of his bass, or what not, in about 
seventy-five per cent of his works. Here, for instance, are exam- 
ples of his employment of it drawn from each of his four sym- 
phonies: 

From the finale of the first: 
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From the first movement of the second: 





From the finale of the third: 
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From the finale of the fourth: 
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I may say, perhaps, that, so far as I am aware, I was the 
first to call attention, many years ago (in the long-since defunct 
“Musician,” 1897) to this rather curious “finger-print” of Brahms 
—and apparently I was also the last, since I have never seen or 
heard any further allusion to the matter since. Yet a more 
singular case of its kind, I think, could hardly be found. 

Now Mr. Newman, in his book, “The Unconscious Beet- 
hoven,” has pointed out a similar “leading motive” or “finger- 
print” that occurs with equal persistency in the works of Beet- 
hoven, though it seems hitherto to have been overlooked. But, 
as Mr. Newman says, nothing is more curious than the way in 
which, even in the case of the most familiar composers, manner- 
isms of this kind can remain unperceived until attention is called 
to them, when they are seen to crop up at every turn. So it is in 
the case of this little phrase of Beethoven that Mr. Newman has 
apparently been the first to notice, since he certainly succeeds in 
showing that it occurs with quite extraordinary frequency. 
Whether, however, there is justification for the significance which 


he attaches to it is another matter, and I cannot help feeling - 


myself that he is disposed, with the not unnatural enthusiasm, 
perhaps, of one who has achieved a “find,” to make rather too 
much of his little discovery. But more on that point presently. 
Let us see, in the first place, what is this “‘finger-print”’ of 
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Beethoven that Mr. Newman has discovered. It is certainly a 
very simple one, being merely a short figure of three consecu- 
tive ascending notes, which, Mr. Newman points out further, is 
to be found more especially in Beethoven’s slow movements. 
Here are some typical examples of it, taken at random from 
those cited by Mr. Newman, the phrase in question being marked 


A in each case: 
From the Adagio of the Thirteenth Pianoforte Sonata: 

















So far as the facts of the matter go, it may certainly be 
agreed that Mr. Newman has proved his case, since the examples 
given above are only a few of the scores that he quotes. When, 
however, he proceeds to enlarge on the inner meaning of the 
phrase, and to discuss its emotional significance, it is less easy to 
agree with all that he says. He admits, certainly, that the figure 
in question is a quite ordinary and commonplace one, but he 
finds it full of significance, none the less, as it is employed by 
Beethoven, because of the particular manner in which he employs 
it—that is, usually at the same point in the melodic design, and 
usually also to perform the same expressive function. As he 
puts it: 
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It goes without saying that this figure will be found in other men’s 
music; that is inevitable, seeing the limited number of notes that form 
the octave. What makes this or any other phrase a “finger-print” of a 
particular composer, however, is the fact that in no other composer’s 
music will it be found to recur so persistently and always at relatively 
the same point and with the same purpose. 


As to this “purpose,” the phrase is, he suggests, as used by 
Beethoven, almost invariably charged with a certain definite 
emotional significance associated with a feeling of uplift or ten- 
sion, or emotional intensification, of yearning towards a height 
or soaring resolution; and he goes on to develop this suggestion 
in terms which have a curiously transcendental ring: 


That obsession [viz., for the figure in question] is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the many features of Beethoven’s style that tempt us to 
speak of him as the unconscious medium through which a musical idea 
worked, rather than as the conscious discoverer and manipulator of the 
idea. But here again we must beware of being led astray by words. 
No one would contend that either Beethoven or any other composer 
has been a merely passive mouthpiece through which some undiscover- 
able spirit spoke. The processes of the human soul are too subtle and 
too complex to be described in this rough and ready way. But every 
one whose daily business is with literature or art knows that nowhere 
in the whole domain of psychology is the old problem of free will and 
predestination more baffling than here. Undoubtedly we shape, or 
fancy we shape, our ideas into the forms we desire; but as undoubtedly 
the ideas have a life of their own. . . . It is Beethoven’s paradox that 
he, seemingly the freest of instrumental composers, the richest in inven- 
tion, the most fertile in technical devices for the realisation of his ideas, 
should be the one who can most clearly be seen at almost every point 
to be obeying a voice of which he was unconscious, but whose commands 
were imperative. 


Mr. Newman’s argument should be read in full, of course, 
for its full appreciation, though I must confess for my own part 
that even after the most attentive perusal and consideration I am 
quite unable to follow him or to accept his conclusions. Musical 
psychology, including such matters as the secret of music’s power 
and emotional evocativeness, the processes of composition and so 
on, is admittedly a very obscure and difficult branch of study, 


but it seems to be merely darkening counsel to introduce such . 


strangely mystical theories in explanation of what appears to be, 
in this particular instance, such a perfectly simple and straight- 
forward matter. 

Beethoven used this particular figure so often, I take it, in 
just the same way that Mendelssohn and Brahms used their pet 
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phrases, not in response to the mysterious promptings of some 
invisible agency, but simply because it was one which came 
readily to him, which he fell consequently into the habit of using 
frequently, and which finally, therefore, became a constantly 
used formula. There seems not the slightest necessity to look 
farther than this for a complete explanation of all the facts. 
That composers have a natural tendency to adopt phrases and 
figures of this kind, which they get into the habit of employing 
to excess, is not only a well-recognized fact, but one which it is 
also perfectly easy to account for. It is merely another instance 
of that universal habit-forming tendency which results from the 
greater ease and readiness with which an accustomed action is 
performed than an unaccustomed one, and which is illustrated 
not only in the characteristic tricks and mannerisms of writers, 
composers and other creative artists, but in the everyday pro- 
cedures of all of us. 

So far as musical habits are concerned, extemporisation 
supplies a typical instance, I imagine, of the way in which they 
are acquired. Every one who has ever attempted anything in 
this way—or listened to others doing so—will know how inev- 
itably the same harmonies, progressions and other details are 
apt, to repeat themselves; and the tricks and mannerisms of 
even the greatest composers are acquired, no doubt, in precisely 
the same way. As to this particular formula of Beethoven, I 
must confess that I can see nothing in it, or in the manner in 
which Beethoven employs it, to differentiate it materially from 
any other phrase or figure of the same kind. Mr. Newman says 
that it always occupies the same position in the melodic design 
and always has the same emotional purport, but just the same 
kind of thing can usually be said of these recurring mannerisms. 
Whatever their precise character, they are likewise nearly always 
employed in the same manner and with the same expressive 
significance, though this does not make them any the less an 
affair of simple use and wont. If, therefore, Beethoven generally 
uses this particular formula in a certain way and with a certain 
effect—though it may be noted that in point of fact he does not 
invariably do this, by any means—this is no more than might be 
expected, and the fact does not, to my mind, afford any warrant 
for the suggestion that it is in any exceptional degree significant. 
At the same time there are, I think, purely musical reasons which 
go far to account, alike for the partiality which Beethoven 
evidently had for this figure, and for the manner in which he 


employed it. 
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As to why it appealed to him so strongly we need not go 
beyond the fact of his notorious preference for themes formed of 
consecutive notes. One might say, indeed, that this little figure 
of three ascending notes is merely a necessary part of the themes 
which he was always making since, given his preference for themes 
of the conjunct type, he could not possibly construct them without 
employing it. 

As to its being employed by him so frequently in the par- 
ticular manner specified by Mr. Newman, namely at the climactic 
point of the melodic design, this again would seem to be quite 
easily accounted for by the simple fact that melodies almost 
invariably rise to their climax, so that nothing could have been 
more natural than that, having fallen into the habit of constantly 
using this little figure, he should introduce it frequently at this 
particular point. 

If, however, any further explanation of the figure and its 
use by Beethoven be required, it is to be found in the simple 
fact that this same phrase of three consecutive ascending notes 
happens to be one of the most widely used of all such formulas 
to be found in all music, and to have been universally recognised 
by composers of all ages and races as being exceptionally expres- 
sive. As Mr. Carl Engel put the matter in an admirable article 
on the subject, which appeared in a previous issue of this magazine 


(Oct. 1927): 


Mr. Newman’s “three blind (and unconscious) mice” in upward 
scale formation can hardly be called a personal “formula” that originated 
with Beethoven. They are a purely structural tool of musical expression, 
as impersonal and generally employed as the conjunction “and” is in 
speech. In music it is a connecting bridge, or what some German 
analysts have called an “anlauf’’.... The immediate parent of Beet- 
hoven’s “finger-print” was a form of the ascending port de voix prevalent 
in the music of the eighteenth century. But the ancestry goes back to 
the ascending ternaria ligatura of the mensural notation, to the scandicus 
of the Gregorian chant, and backward to the dim beginnings of modu- 
lated human utterance, when the short ascending “speech-curve”’ first 
acquired its emotive stress, its accent of pleading, the suggestion of 
Innigkeit which is the true characteristic of the three, and sometimes 
more, ascending notes as used by Beethoven in certain places with such 
felicitous effect. He neither invented the device, nor did he use it more 
than others did. Older masters knew its value. See the emotive “anlauf” 
of three notes to the culminating herzig in Mozart’s phrase Es war ein 
herzig’s Veilchen. That is a typical example of a common usage. 


“It goes without saying,” Mr. Newman remarks, “that this 
figure will be found in other men’s music; that is inevitable seeing 
the limited number of notes which form the octave’; but he can 
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hardly have been aware, I think, of the full extent to which it 
is actually to be found in the works of other composers. A few 
examples out of the hundreds which might be cited will prove 
this. 
___—— In plain-song and other kinds of devotional and liturgical 
music, both early and late, you find it incessantly, e.g., 
In the way of hymn tunes, there is Tallis’s Canon: 
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Ratisbon: 











Ein’ feste Burg: 
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It abounds in folk-songs, and in traditional and popular 
melodies of every kind, ancient and modern: 
Londonderry Air: 
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“The Bailiff’s Daughter 
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It figures in practically all of the great patriot 


national anthems: 
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“God Save the King 
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Austrian National Anthem 
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“La Marseillaise”’: 
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Russian National Anthem: 
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“Star-Spangled Banner 
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In the melodies and themes of all the great composers it is 
equally prominent, as could be shown by countless instances, of 
which, however, only a few can be given here. 

As an early example of its expressive use Monteverdi’s famous 
Lament, “‘Lasciatemi morire,” supplies a typical instance: 

















Bach employs it constantly as a leading constituent of what 
Schweitzer calls his “Joy” formula, and elsewhere, as in the 
opening chorus of the “‘Passion according to St. Matthew.” 








From the innumerable examples to be found in other masters 
the following may serve as typical: 
Mozart, “Voi che sapete”’: 
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Mendelssohn, Scotch Symphony, Adagio: 


























As to Wagner, one could give scores of instances showing 
how this particular sequence of notes figures again and again in 
his more expressive and exalted themes. Here are a few: 

From the “Ring,” “Siegfried the Hero”’: 
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“Flowery Mead” motive: 


























Coming to living composers, you have Elgar, First Symphony, 
main theme: 











Richard Strauss, in turn, supplies many instances, of which 
two may suffice. From “Don Juan,” “Love” theme: 
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The foregoing examples, only a few among the hundreds 
which could have been given, will have been sufficient to show 
how very common is this formula of three rising notes, and how 
very far it is from being in any way peculiar to Beethoven. 
Probably, indeed, it would not be going too far to say that it is 
absolutely the most frequently employed of all such figures. For 
it is employed not only expressively, and as an integral part of 
the theme in which it occurs, but constantly, also, as a mere 
connecting link and part of the ordinary texture of the music. 
In a large proportion of cases, however, it will be found that it 
is used expressively, and in the majority of the instances which 
I have cited it is so employed. 

Thus all of the folk-songs quoted from are plaintive or 
pathetic in character, and the astonishing frequency with which 
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it is to be found in airs of this class—for countless further examples 
could be given from the folk-tunes of all countries—testifies 
clearly enough that it has been felt instinctively to be especially 
suitable thus used. Similarly its employment in the case of so 
many of the national anthems and other patriotic songs implying 
depth and intensity of feeling is equally significant; and not less 
so is its equally frequent appearance in so many instrumental 
movements of the more emotional type. Certainly it hardly 
admits of doubt, I think, in view of the number of examples 
quoted, to say nothing of the thousands of others which might 
be added to them, that this particular sequence of notes does 
figure in the music of all ages and kinds with a frequency which 
irresistibly points to the conclusion suggested, namely, that it has 
been universally felt to be in a peculiar degree eloquent and 
expressive. 

If one asks the explanation of this—that is to say, why this 
particular figure should seem to carry the particular kind of 
emotional significance suggested, involving the sense of uplift and 
exaltation and a general intensification of feeling, it is not so 
very difficult, I think, to understand how the connection may 
have been established. The problem involved in such cases is, 
no doubt, a difficult one, at any rate if it is sought to arrive at 
any really precise explanation of the matter. But we are all 
sufficiently familiar with the fact that music can be in the highest 
degree expressive, even though it may be difficult to explain in 
terms of psychology precisely why one particular set of notes 
should produce one kind of emotional effect, and another set an 
effect totally different. And we can also go much farther than 
this and say that in certain cases, at least, the connection— 
between the music and the impression produced—is obvious 
enough. It is not very hard, for instance, to account for the 
totally different effects produced by the “Tristan” “Yearning” 
motive (Ex. 44) and, say, the “Sword” motive from the “Ring” — 
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the wailing chromatics of the one, so strongly suggestive of vocal 
moaning and lamentation, accounting readily for the mournful 
impression which it produces, while it is equally easy to under- 
stand that the octave leap, the diatonic intervals and the clear- 
cut outline of the “Sword” motive naturally suggest vigour, 
energy and cheerfulness. 
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And so with this figure of rising notes there is not much 
difficulty in at least imagining how it may have come about 
that it produces the emotional impression which we have found 
to be so generally associated with it. There is, for one thing, 
the fact that rising intervals connote more of energy, vitality and 
intensity than falling ones, probably owing to the fact that in 
the case of vocal tones rising notes demand more muscular effort 
than falling ones; while the suggestion of steady onward ordered 
movement which may possibly be conveyed by the fact that the 
notes are consecutive, may, perhaps, also play a part in contrib- 
uting to the general impression produced. 

It may be considered puzzling, perhaps, that the same phrase 
may apparently be equally effective for the expression of pathos, 
as in the case of so many of the folk-songs, and exaltation, as 
in the case of the national anthems, but this is merely an illus- 
tration of the fact that the expressiveness of music varies within 
very wide limits, although it may be so obvious and unmistakable 
in certain instances. No one, for example, could conceivably 
regard the opening of the ““Tristan”’ prelude above quoted as a 
cheerful strain, and similarly it would be equally impossible to 
take the “Sword” motive for a mournful one. But in the case of 
less distinctive figures and phrases, such as the one here in ques- 
tion, such definite significance is not to be expected, and all that 
can be said in such cases is that such figures are expressive in a 
more general way. 

I should add, perhaps, as regards the various examples which 
I have quoted, that I am not suggesting that these are in all 
cases on all fours with those cited from Beethoven by Mr. New- 
man; for while a great many of them are this, others are not. 
Very often, for example, they begin the melody, instead of occur- 
ring, as in most of the Beethoven instances, at what Mr. Newman 
calls its climactic point. But this is really not a detail of very 
great moment. The main point is that the same phrase is employed, 
and employed in the same expressive manner, and whether it 
occurs at the beginning of the tune or in the middle does not 
greatly affect the matter. 

I would point out further that, so far is this particular phrase 
from being in any way peculiar to Beethoven, that it has previously 
been the subject of remark as one which, on account of its expres- 
siveness, has been used with exceptional frequency by many 
composers. Thus it has been pointed out that even such an extreme 
form of it as that employed by Wagner in “Tristan” (Ex. 44), 
which might well be regarded as exceptional, can be found in 
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numerous instances elsewhere. Thus you have it, not only in 
Beethoven (“Pathetic” Sonata)— 





but also in Schumann (D-Minor Trio)— 





in Liszt (Song, “Ich michte hingeh’n”)— 


" aE 


y 
and in many other composers. 

On the whole, therefore, I think the conclusion must be 
that while it is of interest to find Beethoven resorting so frequently 
to this particular figure, the fact is not one to which any particular 
significance can properly be attached. 
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and in many other composers. 
On the whole, therefore, I think the conclusion must be 


that while it is of interest to find Beethoven resorting so frequently 
to this particular figure, the fact is not one to which any particular 
significance can properly be attached. 
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Unter Mitwirkung v. Robert Haas u. 
Hans Schnoor hrsg. xv, 364 p, 1560 
illus., 4°. Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
1929. 


LitTERSCHEID, RicHARD 
Zur Geschichte des Basso ostinato. 
(Diss.; Marburg.) 77 p, 8°. Dortmund; 
Strauch, 1928. 


MOLLER, WALTER 
Unsterbliche Meister der Téne in Wort 
und Bild. iv, 293 p, kl. 8°. Oranien- 
burg; W. Miller. 


Mi ier, Erticu H. 
Deutsches Musiker-Lexikon. viii p, 
viii, 1644 col, 4°. Dresden; W. Limpert, 
1929. 


OstENDORF, JOHANNES 
Die Veranschaulichung der musikal- 
ischen Melodie. Dortmund; H. Criiwell. 


Praetorius, MIcHAEL 
De organographia. Syntagma musicum, 
2. Teil. Wolfenbiittel, 1619. Original- 
getreuer Neudr., hrsg. v. Wilibald 
Gurlitt. 28, 236, 12 p. Kassel; Biren- 
reiter-Verlag, 1929. 
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Pranum, ApOoLF 
Mozart. 45 p, 8°. 
Criiwell. 


Dortmund; H. 


Ro.ianp, Romain 
Beethovens Meisterjahre von der Eroica 
bis zur Appassionata. Ubertr. v. Th. 
Mutzenbecher. 276 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; 
Insel-Verlag, 1930. 


ScurepERMaAIR, LupwiG 
Die deutsche Oper; Grundztige ihres 
Werdens und Wesens. xv, 327 p, gr. 
8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 1930. 


Scumipt, Ernst 
Die Geschichte des evangelischen Ge- 
sangbuches der ehemaligen freien Reichs- 
stadt Rothenburg ob der Tauber. 284 
p, 4°. Rothenburg; J. P. Peter, 1928. 


Scumipt, Gustav FRIEDRICH 
Neue Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Musik und des Theaters am Herzog- 
lichem Hofe zu Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel. 1. Folge. 64 p, 4°. Miinchen; 
W. Berntheisel, 1929. 


Terry, CHARLES SANFORD 
Johann Sebastian Bach; eine Biographie. 
{Ubertr. v. Alice Klengel.] xvi, 396 p, 
gr. 8°. Leipzig; Insel-Verlag. 


VerpL, THEODOR 
Der musikalische Humor bei Beethoven. 
vii, 204 p, 8°. Leipzig; Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1929. 
. ~ 
* 


AIcRAIN, René 
La musique réligieuse. 
Paris; Bloud & Gay. 


BovasseE, H. 
Instruments a vent. Avec la collabor- 
ation de M. Fouché. Tome 1. 8°. 
Paris; Librairie Delagrave. 


236 p, 12°. 


Brancour, René 
Offenbach. 125 p, 12°. 
Laurens, 1929. 

CELLIER, ALEXANDRE 
Les Passions et l’Oratorio de Noél de 
J. S. Bach. 16°. Paris; Editions 
Musicales de la Librairie de France. 


Paris; H. 


CHENENTAIS, J. 
Le violoniste et le violon; causeries 
psychologiques, critiques et techniques. 
236 p, 8°. Nantes; L. Durance. 


Cauroy, ANDRE 
Appels d’Orphée; nouvelles études de 
musique et de littérature comparées. 
7° éd. 219 p, 16°. Paris; Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1929. 





Co.uet, Henri 
Albeniz et Granados. Nouv. éd. Paris; 


F. Alcan. 


Daupet, Lion 
Ecrivains et artistes. Ed. originale. 
8 v, 12°. Paris; Editions du Capitole. 
[Includes essays on Beethoven, Berlioz 
and Bizet.] 


Fatiovu, René and Norsert Durovurce 
Essai d’une bibliographie de lhistoire 
de l’orgue en France. 8°. Paris; 
Fischbacher. 


Hemsi, A. 
La musique de la Torah. [Introd. par 
S. Em. Prof. Cav. D. Prato.] 2™° éd. 
ix, 22 p, 8°. Alexandrie (Egypte); 
Edition Orientale de Musique, 1929. 


Herwecn, Marcei 
Au printemps des dieux. 240 p, 8°. 
Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 


HorrMann, E. T. A. 
Lettres & son ami intime Théodore 
Hippel. Tr. inédite, avant-propos, 
raccords et notes par Alzir Hella et 
Olivier Bournac. 275 p. Paris; Stock, 
1929. 


JAELL, M. 
La main et la pensée musicale. Paris; 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. 


JARDILLIER, RoBERT 
La musique de chambre de César 
Franck. 240 p, 16°. Paris; Mellottée. 


LacHEvreE, Frépfric 
Bibliographie sommaire des keepsakes 
et autres recueils collectifs de la période 
romantique (1823-1848). 2 v. Paris; 
L. Giraud-Badin. 


Laisn&é, Hector 
Le message de Beethoven. 2 v. Paris; 
Editions de la Schola Cantorum, 1929. 


Lanpormy, Pau. 
Bizet. Nouv. éd. 12°. Paris; F. Alcan. 


Levinson, ANDRE 
Ballet romantique. 
Vibert. 60 p, fol. 
Trianon. 


Illus. par P.-E. 
Paris; Editions du 


Mayot., Féurx 
Mémoires. Recueillis par Charles Cluny. 
$34 p, 12°. Paris; L. Querelle, 1929. 


PourtaLts, Guy DE 
Liszt et Chopin. Ed. originale. (Cahiers 
de la quinzaine.) 80 p. Paris; L’ Artisan 
du Livre. 
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RECUEIL DE PLUSIEURS FRAGMENTS DES 
PREMIERES COMEDIES ITALIENNES QUI 
ONT ETE REPRESENTEES EN FRANCE 
SOUS LE REGNE DE Henry III. Recueil 
dit de Fossard, conservé au Musée 
nationale de Stockholm, présenté par 
Agne Beijer, suivi de compositions de 
rhétorique de M. Don Harlequin, pré- 
sentées par P. L. Duchartre. fol. Paris; 
Duchartre & Van Buggenhoudt. 


Renrevu, LioNEL 
Histoire des thé&tres de Bruxelles 
depuis leur origine jusqu’é ce jour. 
Préf. de Auguste Rondel. 2 v, 4°. Paris; 
Duchartre & Van Buggenhoudt, 1928. 


RoLaNnD-MANUEL 
Manuel de Falla. 
Cahiers d’ Art. 


Paris; Editions des 


SaMsoN, J. 
A Yombre de la cathédrale enchantée. 
Paris; Editions de la Tribune de Saint- 
Gervais. 


ZwrIGc, STEPHAN 
Romain Rolland; sa vie, son ceuvre. 
Texte francais de O. Richez. 288 p, 8°. 
Paris; Les Editions Pittoresques. 


* * 
* 


BoNAVENTURA, ARNALDO 
Manuale di cultura musicale. 


R. Giusti. 


Cametti, A. 

Dove fu sepolto il Palestrina? (Estratto 
dall’Annuario della R. Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia.) Roma; 1929. 

La musica teatrale in Roma cento anni 
fa; “Il pirata,” di Vincenzo Bellini. 
(Estratto dall’Annuario della R. Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia.) Roma; 1929. 


Cimino, Marra Pra 
L’arte drammatico-musicale e poetica 
del cav. Emanuele dei marchesi Arezzo. 
80 p, 8°. Palermo; S. Cosentino. 


Correa D’OLIVEIRA, EMANUELE 
Dante e Beethoven; saggio sintetico 
sull’arte, con uno studio critico estetico 
sul proemio Dantesco e sulle nove 
sinfonie. 150 p, 16°. Milano; Casa 
Edit. “Alpes,”’ 1928. 


Dex VALLE DE Paz, G. 
La storiografia musicale in Francia sul 
finire dell’ 800. Napoli; Tip. Sanitaria. 


Livzz1, FERNANDO 

L’espressione musicale nel dramma 
liturgico. (Estratto dagli Studi medie- 
vali, fasc. 1, 1929.) Torino; G. Chian- 
tore. 


Livorno; 





Norp1o, Marto 

Il XXV° anniversario della fondazione 
del Conservatorio di musica Giuseppe 
Tartini, 1903-1928. 55 p, 8°. Trieste; 
G. Werk, 1929. 

Il politeama “Rossetti” di Trieste; 
storia di 50 anni, 1878-1928. 4°. 
Milano; Mastrolonardo. 


Ronaa, L. 
Girolamo Frescobaldi (1583-1643). 
Torino; Fratelli Bocca. 


Verp1, GIUSEPPE 
Lettere inedite. Raccolte ed ordinate 
da G. Morazzoni [e] Le opere verdiane 
al Teatro alla Scala (1839-1929). Note 
e impressioni di G. M. Ciampelli. 248 p, 
4°. Milano; “La Scala e il Museo Tea- 
trale,”’ 1929. 


* 
+ 


MoNoz EscAmez, J. 
Hector Berlioz; su vida y sus obras. 
189 p, 8°. Paris; Editorial Franco- 
Ibero-Americana, 1929. 


Rotianp, Romain 
Beethoven; las grandes épocas cre- 
adoras. Vol. 1-2. De la Heroica a la 
Appassionata. Tr. de Mateo H. Barroso. 
894 p, 12°. Madrid; Ediciones Liter- 
arias. 


Susrra, José 
La tonadilla escénica. Tomo 2°. 
Morfologia literaria; morfologia musi- 
cal. 534 p, 8°. Madrid; Tipografia de 
Archivos, 1929. | 


* 


Bernet Kempers, K. Pu. 

Herinneringsmotieven, leidmotieven, 
grondthema’s. 24 p, 8°. Amsterdam; 
H. J. Paris. 
Meesterwerken der muziekdramatische 
kunst; inleiding tot genieten en begrij- 
pen der meest gespeelde opera’s. 1. 
W. A. Mozart. Die Zauberfléte. 39 p, 
kl. 8°. Amsterdam; H. J. Paris. 


LANGE, Fritz 
Johann Strauss de walskoning. Geau- 
toriseerde bewerking van J. J. F 
Ezerman. 275 p, 8°. 
J. P. Kruseman. 


Pisper, WILLEM 
De quintencirkel; opstellen over muziek. 
160 p. Amsterdam; E. Querido. 


* . 
* 


’s-Gravenhage; 


JEANSON, GUNNAR 
Gunnar Wennerberg som musiker; en 
monografici. 259 p. Stockholm; H. 
Geber. 
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Norp.inp, Tosras 
Allmiént musiklexikon. Hifte 13-14. 


289-448 p. Stockholm; Wahlstrim & 
Widstrand. 
* 
* 


Sourek, OrTroxkaR 
Anton Dvofék. Praha; “Manes.” 





Ksrteca Pamiatokowa WszECHSLOW 
Zjazdu spiew; I festivalu w Poznaniu, 
Poznan; Wielkop. Zw. K6l. Spiew, 1929) 


Stornsk1, Steran M. 
Najdawniejsze znaki muzyczne i ie 
pochodzenie. (Biblioteka Nauko 
Instytutu Muzycznego w Katowicach,) 


Katowice; 1929. 








